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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Especially Recommended for — 


Vorld History, World Geography 


“‘Trish’ Potatoes—They Didn’t Come 
From Ireland,” p. 9; World Govern- 
ment articles (1) “Where Does The 
U. N. Go From Here?” p. 18; (2) 
“The Long Search For Peace,” by 
Henry Steele Commager, p. 17; (3) 
“Should the U. N. Become a World 
State?” p. 18; (4) “Who’s Who 
Among World Government Plan- 
ners,” p. 20. 


Economic Geography 
“The Potato, Problem Child of 
arity,” p. 7; “‘Irish’ Potatoes — 
They Didn’t Come From Ireland,” 
p. 9; “Titanium—New Metal For In- 
dustry,” p. 16; “Are There More 
Volcanic Fireworks Ahead?” p. 21. 
ivies, Citizenship, American Geography 
“The Potato, Problem Child of 
‘Parity’,” p. 7; “Veteran Politicos,” 
p: 24, 


ll classes 


“World News In Review,” p. 10. 


The Potato (pp. 7-8-9-16) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLES 


In the last five years our Government 
has lost money on its program to buy 
potatoes to keep the price up. The Gov- 
mment’s potato buying is part of a 
brogram of farm-price supports which 
pplies to most of our chief crops. The 
dea back of farm-price supports is to 
kive farmers about the same buying 
bower that they had in the year 1909- 
914, 

The Government buys some com- 
odities outright. Others it “buys” in- 
lirectly by taking crops as security for 

loan. If the farmer doesn’t pay back 

ithe loan, the Government keeps the 

Merops. This is what normally happens 

Mvhen the loan is higher than the price 
produce on the market. 

Opponents of price supports say that 


the support program increases inflation 
and keeps food costs high. Defenders of 
the program deny this. They also say 
that the program has encouraged farm- 
ers to raise record crops; that the pro- 
gram may help to prevent a depression; 
that the program provides a store of 
crops for emergencies; and that the pro- 
gram really hasn’t cost the taxpayer 
anything, because the Government has 
made a profit by reselling some com- 
modities. 

The “Irish” potato is really a native 
of South America. At first Europeans 
weren't enthusiastic about potatoes. 
Kings like Frederick the Great of 
Prussia and Louis XVI of France en- 
couraged their cultivation. Then pota- 
toes became a major food for Euro- 
peans. The big “meaty” potatoes of 
today were developed within the past 
150 years. Potatoes thrive in a cool 
climate. 

Potatoes and meat go well together 
because they have the three “musts” 
(protein, fat, and carbohydrates) for a 
balanced diet, 

Aims 

To explain what farm-price supports 
are and how they work and to tell the 
story of the potato. 


Check-Test Questions 

For “parity” article p. 7: 

1. Why does the Government buy 
potatoes and other farm commodities? 

2. What is the general idéa of the 
parity plan? 

3. What does the Government do 
with the crops it buys? 

4, Why have farmers been able to 
grow big potato crops on less land in 
recent years? 

5. Why has the Government lost 
more money on potatoes than on some 
other crops? 

For potato history article p. 9: 

1. Where was the original home of 
the potato? Where does the modern 
potato grow best? 


2. How did the potato become an 
important European crop? 

3. Why do potatoes and meat go well 
together to form a balanced diet 


Student Activities 

1. Give a brief oral or written report _ 
on the history of other farm crops 
(wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, ete.). 
Consult your library's encyclopedias 
and commercial-geography books. 

2. Collect newspaper clippings about 
the farm-price support program and put 
them on the classroom bulletin board. 

8. Watch for comments by _ Presi- 
dential candidates on the farm-support 
program. 


Note to Teachers 

The material in this issue’ on pages 
5, 13-15, and 17-20 can be combined to 
make a unified lesson on the United 
Nations and world government. 


One World (p. 5) 


Check-Test Questions 

1. Why is the U. N. called a “safety- 
valve”? 

2. How can high-school students best 
contribute to world peace and world 
government? 


Student Activity 

Arrange a class discussion on this 
statement: “It is unwise to accept the 
idea that a third world war is inevita- 
ble.” (Base the discussion on materials 
in this issue.) 


Whither the U. N.? (p. 13) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

Since the San Francisco Conference, 
which established the U. N., there has 
been mounting criticism of the organiza- 
tion. Among the weaknesses discerned 
in the U, N. are excessive use of the 
veto in the Security Council, failure to 
agree upon details of an international 
police force, and failure to control 
atomic-energy development. 

Amendments to the Charter are sub- 
ject to the veto power of the “Big Five.” 
Since it is not likely that pels agree- 
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COMING — Next Four Issues 


The Presidential Campaign—(1) Report of Institute of 
Student Opinion Presidential Poll; (2) 
White House” —~—campaign roundup; 
discussion — Should the Poll Tax Be Abolished? 

Argentina — (1) U. S.-Argentine relations; (2) We Live in 
Argentina, by Rene Caballero and Aida Felisa Raffaele. 

“You Are What You Eat” — first of a series of articles on 
health and nutrition. 

The World Money Muddle (economic geography). 

Our Economic System (Great Issues series). 


World Trade (economic geography). 
Solutions for Urban Traffic Jams (transportation series). 


Interstate Compacts (civics). 
Television: Where It Stands Today. 


“Destination: 
(3) pro-and-con 








ment on amendments could be reached, 
@ group of U. S. Congressmen has pro- 
posed a plan for revising the U. N. with 
Russia in it, if possible; and without 
Russia, if necessary. Other persons, 
some of whom met recently in Luxem- 
bourg, are in favor of scrapping the 
"U.N. and establishing a world govern- 
ment. 


Aim 

To have pupils understand the ob- 
stacles to success of the United Nations 
and some of the proposals for establish- 
ing an instrument capable of keeping 
the world at peace. 


Assignment 
. 1. List and explain three criticisms 
of the U.N. 

2. What criticism has been made of 
the provision for amending the U. N. 

er? 

8. Describe the following plans for 
improving or replacing the U. N.: (a) 
the plan of the “Little Assembly”;. (b) 
the ABC plan. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why did both the U. S. and Russia 
insist upon provision for a veto by each 
_ of the big powers in the Security Coun- 
cil? (General recognition that the U. N. 
could not act successfully unless there 
was full agreement by the big powers; 
also absence of the veto might have 
meant yielding of sovereignty by the 
most powerful states represented in the 
U, N.) 

2. In the event that Russia opposes 
any modification of the U. N. Charter, 
would: you favor or oppose leaving 
Russia out of a revised U. N.? Defend 

answer. 

$. Why is the failure to reach agree- 
* ment about control of atomic energy a 
- threat to world peace? 


4, Which of the proposals for revis- 
ing or replacing the U. N: do you favor? 
Why? 

References 

See the Teacher Edition, September 

29, p. 3-T. 


Search for Peace (p. 17) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Some of the early plans for an inier- 
national peace organization go back to 
the Middle Ages. Ideas advanced in- 
cluded plans for an international police 
force, reduction of tariffs, and an inter- 
national civil service, In the 17th cen- 
tury, the famous “Grand Design” of the 
Duc de Sully never got beyond the 
paper stage. In effect, it would have 
maintained the status quo. Plans which 
actually reached the working stage 
established the International Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague, in 1899, and 


the League of Nations of 1920. Chief 


reason for their failures was the lack of 
enforcement. It is on this rock that the 
U. N. may founder. It is evident that 
neither a single power nor public opin- 
ion can enforce the peace. Alternatives 
more likely to succeed are an interna- 
tional police force and boycott of 
aggressors. 


U. N. “World State’’? (p. 18) 
DIGEST OF THE DEBATE 


Proponents of z fedecal world govern- 
ment argue as follows: 

The nations must sacrifice some of 
their sovereignty or the world will be 
destroyed by atomic and biological war- 
fare. Such a government would have 
the power to punish all citizens directly, 
legislate for them directly, regulate 
immigration and foreign exchange, 
diminish or eliminate tariffs, and-tax the 
states or the citizens. A bill of basic 


rights would prevent the. exercise 
tyrannical power by the world govern 
ment. The U. N., proponents of wor 
government say, is without power t 
keep peace, since mort major actiong 
are prevented by the veto, and the U. N, 
has no power to make binding laws a 
enforce its decisions. Furthermore, t 
small powers are pawns of the bi 
powers. Such a situation will plunge 
into the abyss of war. There is no ti 
to wait. Federal world government 
practical now. ° 

Opponents of the foregoing plan hol¢ 
as follows: 

It is impractical, dangerous, and ur 
democratic. It is not conceivable, the 
argue, that either Russia or the U. § 
would consent to yield sovereign powe 
to an organization which might f: 
under the domination of the other. W. 
between East and West would be mo: 
likely under world government, sine 
the temptation to control its leaders a 
the military army would be oerwhel 
ing. Further, dictatorships like t 
Soviet Union would pay only lip-servia 
to a basic bill of rights for the ind 
vidual, A great part of the world ha 
had little or no training in democratif 
practices and the affairs of the govern 
ment would be dictated by the ed 
cated and powerful states. In contra 
to the paper plans offered, the U. N. 
a going concern and, as it matures, 
act with greater success in keepi 
world peace. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Since nations have used war 
settle disputes “in the past, 
shpuldn’t waste time on organizatio 
like the U. N. or the proposed fede 
world government. Do you agree? D 
fend your answer. 

2. Which of the arguments in fave 
of the new federal world governmet 
do you think are the strongest? Wh 

83. Which of the arguments again 
the proposed plan for world gove 
ment do you think are the most éffe 
tive? Why? 


Titanium (p. 16) 


Why is the metal-called by t 
name? What uses has industry found 
titanium? How does it compare wi 
stainless steel in strength and weigh 

Make brief oral reports on ot 
metals which interest you. See yor 
library encyclopedias. 


Answers to World Week Quiz, page 28 
I. “Irish” Potatoes: a-1; b-2; c-3; d-4 
II. Potatoes and Parity: 1-F; 2-O; 8- 
4-F; 5-O; 6-F. 
III. World Government: .a-4; b-3; 
d-2; e-1; f-2; g-1. 
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T'S A LIVING ROOM ON 
WHEELS, FRANK— 
THIS 


THEN THERE'S THE "DEEP DECK” 

WIGGAGE LOCKER—PLENTY OF 

“CLOSET SPACE HERE. IT'S 57% 
BIGGER. 4?) 


NOW LOOK IN HERE—NEW 
“MAGIC ACTION” KING-SIZE 
BRAKES! THE CAR'S FORWARD 
MOTION HELPS YOU STOP 


Ne MORE EASILY. 


BOY, ROOM FOR 
ALL THE FAMILY’S 
BAGGAGE AT 
LAST! 


TWO NEW ENGINES, FRANK—V-8 and SIX. WITH NEW 
“DEEP BREATH” MANIFOLDING, NEW “EQUA-FLO” 
NEW LUBRICATION SYSTEM. SAVINGS UP TO 

30% ON GAS—MORE THAN THAT WITH NEW BORD 
am ’ OVERDRIVE, AT EXTRA COST. 


YOU'RE LOOKING AT THE 


ar 


GEE, THAT’S GREAT 
—AND LOTS SAFER, 
TOO, | BET! 


THE NEW “HYDRA-COIL” FRONT SUSPEN- 

SION REALLY SOAKS UP ROAD SHOCKS. 

THEY TEAM UP TO PERFECTION WITH THE 

NEW “PARA-FLEX” REAR SPRINGS FOR 
EXTRA COMFORT. 


THAT'S EASY RIDING, I'D SAY! 


ff 
HOW ABOUT THE POWER PLANT? Fajg@ag 


THAT’S RIGHT, MR. ESPER. 
IT HAS THE “NEW LOOK” 

— OUTSIDE, INSIDE AND 
UNDER THE HOOD! 


NEWEST THING ON WHEELS, FRANK. 


HERE’S ANOTHER “LOOK INSIDE” YOU 
-  $ELDOM GET, FRANK. WITH THIS NEW 
LOW-HUNG BOX SECTION FRAME, THE | 
" *LFEGUARD” BODY IS 59% MORE RIGID! 


























f 7"You Please! 


»-» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12 St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I often get your magazine from my 
pen-pal in the United States. I think it’s 
simply wonderful, and I only wish we 
had one like it published in Ireland. The 
“Boy Dates Girl” column is really very 
funny. The conditions it describes are 
certainly not similar to conditions here. 
Dating at my age (15), or even before 
one is 17 or 18, would be considered 
unethical here, to say the least. Co- 
education, except in the very low 
grades, is unheard of. Tell me, are we 
missing something? 

I have just received your “Student 
Achievement Issue,” and I especially 
enjoyed the International Letter Award. 
Also, in this issue, I see a suggestion 
from Ann Magon that you run a reg- 
ular pen-pal column. I would support 
that plea, and I’m sure such a column 
would be well received by your readers. 

Seamus A. Caoney 
18 Phibsboro Road 
Dublin, Ireland 
e oe & 
Dear Editor: 

A friend of mine recently received a 
few copies of your wonderful magazines 
from his American pen-pal. In one of 
them I read the letter of a Chinese 
youth. I'd be very much obliged if you 
would publish my letter, too, as I 
would like to correspond with Amer- 
ican boys and girls. 

I am a German boy, 18 years old. I 
have passed the. examination of our 
secondary school and hope to enter a 
university soon. My hobbies are read- 
ing, writing, music (modern), post- 
card collecting, and above all—sports. 
I'am a member of the Anglo-German 
Youth Club and of some sports unions. 

Is there no possibility of getting your 
excellent magazine in Germany? Other 
Magazines, such as Collier's and Life, 
are sold here. Why not yours, which is 
far better? 

Fred Kunze 

(20) Hameln, Weser 

c/o Fa. Otto Korting 
Postsehliessfach 110, Germany 


(Concluded on page 4) 
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SPECIAL OFFER BY 
QUAKER OATS 


“THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS” 




























































we Wwe Hew to Play the T Ferme 
tien! The T Center Pass, Pivet Hand. 
off! Step-Out Handeff! Fake and 
Hondoft! 
NEW ! How to Make Basic Blocks! 
MEW! How te Punt and How to 
Pass! 4 


NEW ! Winning T Formation Plays 
(Diegrammed)! 


NEW! How te Play the Single 
Wingbeck Formation! Ball Carrying! 
Cutback! Spinner Series! Place Kick? 
NEW ! Winning Single Wing Plays 
(Diegrammed)! ¢ 
NEW! Quarterback Strategy! 


NEW! Tips on Getting and Stay» 
ing in Condition! 


Illustrated with STEP-BY-STEP 
actual action photographs! 


It’s true! There’s more growth, more 
endurance, more energy in oatmeal than 
any other cereal grain! 

So, if you’d like to be a football star, 
eat Quaker Oats — Giant of the 
regularly for breakfast... and... 
at once for this swell book, ““Champion- 
ship Football’! It’s FREE ... all you dois 
fill out the coupon and mail it in. Hurry! 
Supplies limited! 


Here’s reai help for all you fellas who 
want to make the team! This book is a 
veritable library of football information 
..- Offered by Quaker Oats so you can 
profit from the experience of America’s 
winning football coaches! 

Coaches like Henry Frnka, of Tulane 
Univ., who says, “As a man eats, so he 
plays football, and Quaker Oats is one 
of the finest stamina foods I know.” 


RUSH THIS COUPON TODAY: 








THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Dept. F., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Plage coad my FREE copy of “Championship nae 
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CARNIVAL 


: 
= Here's music that's 


exciting thousands of 
concert listeners from Carnegie 
Hell to Hollywood Bow!—now yours 
ta this new album. It's modern as to- 
morrow: thrilling, powerful, tremendous. 
from critic to fan is talking about 
these wonderful records by today's most-dis- 
cussed jazz conductor. 
Capito! Album CD-79 — $3.75 


1g KNOWS 


RAMBLING WRECK 
FROM GEORGIA TECH 


YALE ‘BOOLA’ SONG 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 
FIGHT ALABAMA 
THE PRINCETON 
CANNON SONG 
ON, BRAVE OLD 
ARMY TEAM 
and many others 


Any time the 
Gong gets together, these 
are the songs you'll hear. 
Genie! Jan Garber piays them in 
stirring tempo. The greenest frosh or 
@reyest grod will enjoy just listening or 

spirited “‘joining in.'* 
Capitol Album CD-95 — $3.75 


wu) R 
PSN cnorence sosed 
BEVERLY BOOGIE 


oudh ' eos 


‘soocie MINOR 
BOOGIE IN G 


,ood™, 


ee 


Freddie's lotest, with a 
wide variety of 8-beot styl- 
Ings. Slow boogie, sweet boogie, 
i¢ . . + piano alone, piano with 
ger Hours of swell listening in this 


” Copite! Album CC-83 — $3.00 


We sure to hear 


Hear all these albums at your favorite 


copy of Capito! News, loaded with 





RECORDS « nouywooo 





record dealer. He also hos your free 
pictures and news from Hollywood. 










Say What You Please! 
(Concluded from page 3) 


Dear Editor: 


Your editorial treatment of current 
events has given me a lear picture of 
the world’s major problems. Here is 
my opinion on today’s biggest prob- 
lem—the threat of another war. 

The talk of another world war is 
growing day by day. What is the mat- 
ter with our civilization? Have we still 
that lust to kill that prevailed in the 
man of the Stone Age? Can we call a 
lion who kills a deer for food a beast— 
when we kill each other for no logical 
reason? 

Are we, the high school students of 
today, the builders of tomorrow, going 


| to sit back and watch this whole thing 


materialize? If there is a price to pav, 
we are going to pay it, and it will be 


' heavy. Let us try and bring our elders 


back to a sane way of thinking. We 
should mould the world today—for we 
are to live in it tomorrow. 
Murray Jampolsky 
Speddin H. S. 
Alberta, Canada 


Dear Editor: 


In my opinion, you have the best 
high school magazine I have ever read. 
Your article, “Boy Dates Girl,” is ex- 
cellent. There are plenty of tips that 
often save the day—and there are those 
that make you curse the boner you 


pulled on your last date. 





In this column about a week before 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, I would 
appreciate it if Gay Head would take 
up the following questions for the bene- 
fit of boarding-school students: (1) 
How to rekindle the waning flame in 
the heart of the girl back home, and 
(2) How to get, back into the swing of 
things when you go home for vacation. 

Charles Paul Randall 
St. Francis College 
Biddeford, Maine 


Dear Editor: 


I.really look forward to receiving 
your magazine. Our class has sueh fun 
reading the stories. It was especially in- 
teresting to read one story over a wire 
recorder, 

Yvonne E. Marohn 
Oshkosh (Wisc.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I find your magazine very interesting, 
but‘wish you would have an article on a 
different hobby in each issue. 

John Marzrotto 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“One World 


...or None’”’ 


e E period between wars,” some shrewd psycholo- 
i gist has said, “is just as long as it takes for a new 
generation to grow up that does not remember the 

last war. 

Watching the blood-stained newsreel of the 20th cen- 
tury, one might easily conclude that he was right. What's 
worse, the span of man’s memory seems to grow shorter 
and shoiter, if we are to judge by the ease with which 
people accept the appalling notion that World War III is 
just around the corner. 

Has the world resigned itself to suicide? We doubt 
it. The majority of people everywhere are disgusted with 
war. If left to themselves, they would want no more of it. 
They could never be got to fight in cold blood. They have 
to be shut off from facts and filled with distorted ideas 
and hot emotions about other nations. This happens con- 
stantly in dictatorships. But even in a democracy, when 
a certain temperature is reached on the thermometer of 
war, people can go “haywire,” and decide that force is 
the only answer. 

We cannot blind our eyes to the cold facts that make 
war possible. Yet we know that there must be better 
ways to settle international quarrels. In previous times 
there may have been some excuse for not finding them. 
Today, in the infancy of atomic weapons, we must either 
find them, or else —. 





OUR FRONT COVER: The Luxembourger at left, studying the work 
of the United Nations Secretariat, was one of a group of young 
people from many natians who worked as “internes” at Lake Suc- 
cess this summer. This week is “United Nations Week.” We bring 
you articles on the outlook for the United Nations as a possible 
world government organization. See pages 13, 18. 

—United Nations photo. 
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That is why millions of people in many “countries - 
are searching for more workable methods of interna- 
tional organization. They shave put high hopes in the ~ 
United Nations, the greatest effort the world has ever —~ 
made at self-control. Perhaps they expected too much 
of it. Yet many who wish it well have been disturbed — 
by its failure to act decisively on important peace prob- 
lems. 

We should remember, however, that the United 
States, as a member nation, is deeply committed to 
support of the United Nations. Like Christianity, like 
democracy, and other great ideals‘of which we often — 
fall short, the United Nations has not really had a fair 
chance. It is not the U. N. that has failed—it is people — 
and governments. 

The United Nations is a safety-valve where hostile 
nations can blow off steam. It cannot be blamed for ~ 
the conflicts that have developed among the great — 
powers. Those conflicts would not suddenly vanish 
under other systems. The weaknesses of the U. N. can 3 
be eliminated only as the habits of cooperation and — 
respect for international law are strengthened through _ 
common action. And this takes time. 

In this special issue on “World Government” we have 
tried to present a realistic and balanced picture of 
present conditions. At the same time, we have opened ~~ 
a forum to “world federalists” and other groups of re- — 
sponsible citizens who are marking out new paths ~ 
toward the great goal of “One World” so coger a 
championed by Wendell Willkie. . 

American high school students can make their best 
contribution to this great problem by thoughtfully and 
open-mindedly studying the work of the United Nations 
and all plans for transforming it into an effective worl 
authority. They can help build public opinion and action 
programs behind the best solutions in their own schools 
and communities. They can tell our Congressmen at 
our statesmen of the great reservoir of det 
among’ young people for wise, patient, and courageous 
policies of international action. 
“Let us move forward with ~—- and active faith.” 










































- Leonard Eugene Thompson was born in Osborn, Mo. 
; An high school at St. Joseph, he won letters in football, 
etball, and track, specializing in the high jump and 
javelin throw. Summers, he worked in a meat packing 
plant and on highway construction to earn money and 
get into condition for fall football. 
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sales manager's financial assistant. When war loomed, he 
"won a second lievtenancy after O.C.S. 
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Te yenre >i 
-e fme nMA Of 
TO BLOOMFIELD 
The Story of 


Gene Thompson 


ooee and stories of pagoda-dotted Mandalay, 
spicy Ceylon, teeming India,and other picturesque 
spots in the Orient call up vivid pictures to Gene 
Thompson. He was on hand when the Burma Road 
was opened. His wartime Army duties in the China- 
Burma-India Theater involved contacts with such men 
as “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell and Lord Louis Mountbatten, 

Today, Gene is hard at work in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, where General Electric’s Air Conditioning De 
partment has its headquarters. His job may lack exotic 
backgrounds, but it’s not hum-drum. It’s more to his 
liking. It’s nuts-and-bolts practical, and requires him 
to use his technical and educational knowledge. As 
manager of the Department’s Renewal Parts Division, 
his daily contacts now are enterprising dealers and 
distributors. He supplies these pains: Breen to the 


public’s comfort and well-being with new parts for 
air conditioning and heating equipment. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 








—_ ag “ Z 
At the University of Missouri, he played basketball 


three seasons. His high scholastic standing won him 
several business honoraries’ medals. Summers’ earnings at 
the packing plant were swelled by waiting on table, 
tending furnaces, and instructing. 





A thrilling job as-a general's aide took him to China. In 
the CBI Theater he met men whose names are by-words. 
Upon his discharge as a major, Gene returned to General 
Electric on special assignment. Then came his present 
job in Air Conditioning. : 
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of foods—but they’re expensive to 
Uncle Sam. 

He spends millions of dollars for 
potatoes that he doesn’t want. Then it 
costs him more money to get rid of 
them. The cheapest way to get rid of 
them would be to dump them some- 
where and forget them, he claims. But 
when he tries that, people raise a howl 
about food being spoiled. 

So he’s stuck with his potatoes. He’s 
stuck for about $200,000,000 (of the 
taxpayers’ money). For Uncle Sam is, 
of course, our Federal Government. 

In the five years 1943-47 the Gov- 
ernment (acting through the Commod- 
ity* Credit Corporation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) bought nearly 
200,000,000 bushels of potatoes. The 
Government lost $170,000,000 on the 
deal. The 1948 potato crop is almost 
400,000,000 bushels, a little larger than 
last year. The Government is buying 
enough of this crop to send its total 
losses on potatoes well above 
$200,000,000. 

Why does the Government buy po- 
tatoes? To keep the price up. 

This causes some fantastic mixups. 
Last month, for instance, farmers in the 
Northwest were selling their surplus 
potatoes to the Government for 3.6 
cents a pound, and buying them back 
again for livestock feed at 0.3 cents a 
pound. Meanwhile your mother is pay- 
ing five cents a pound for potatoes. 


D OTATOES are among the cheapest 


Why Price Supports? 


The Government buys potatoes as 
part of a vast Federal program of farm 
price supports. The program applies to 
most of the nation’s chief crops. 

Almost everybody who writes akout 
price supports has some fun with the 
Alice-in-Wonderland economics of po- 
tato price support. But that’s not the 
whole story. Many economists believe 
that ‘America’s economy needs farm 
price supports. They say: “Don’t judge 
the whole price-support program by 
the misbehavior of its problem child, 
the potato.” 

Let’s get some background on the 


_price-support problem. 


During a war farm prices arg always 
high. Warring nations need a lot of 
food and gladly pay the: farmer well 
to produce all he can. 

Farm prices were high during 
World War I. After the war the botto 
dropped out of farm prices. While 
most of the nation was enjoying pros- 
perity, many farmers found it difficult 





* Means word is defined on page 28. 





The Potato— : 
PROBLEM CHILD 


OF "PARITY" 


to make prs meet. This contrast be- 
tween city prosperity and hard times 
on the farm led to the idea of “parity.” 

The general idea of parity is that 
farmers should always get as much for 
their crops as they did from 1909 
through 1914. Parity doesn’t mean that 
the farmers should get exactly the 
same amount of money. But it does 
mean that farmers should be able to 
sell their crops for enough money_to 
buy the same amount of goods as they 
could bay in 1909-14. 

In other words, we may define the 
parity price of a farm crop this way: 
It is a price high enough to give 
growers of that crop about the same 
standard of living that farmers enjoyed 
85 years ago. 

Parity prices are worked out accord- 
ing to a complicated formula. Because 
market prices of all goods change con- 
stantly, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture re-figures most parity prices 
every month. 

During the depression of the 1930's 
the Government began a price-support 
program. In various ways the Govern- 
ment helped farmers to get rid of sur- 
plus production and obtain higher 
prices. 

When World War II approached, 
the price-support program entered a 
new stage. The Government wanted to 
be sure to have plenty of food. In 


1941, in order to encourage farmers to | 
grow big crops, the Government prom- 
ised to keep farm prices near parity ~ 
during, and for a time after, the war. 

Several methods were, and are, used. 


The Government buys some commodi- | | 


ties outright. More often the Govern- 
ment “buys” commodities indirectly in 
the form of crop loans. The Goverm- __ 
ment promises to lend a farmer asmuch 


money ‘as he would receive if he sold a 


his crops at 90 per cent of parity (im 
the case of cotton, 92% per cent of 
parity). 

The crops become security* for the 
loan. The farmer has a right to pay 
back the loan and sell his crops to a 
private buyer. 

In times when prices are below 90 — 
per cent of parity, farmers often have 
no intention of paying back crop loans. 


keep the crops. ; 
The Government, in other words, 
stands ready to buy, at 90 per cent of 
parity, those crops which the farmer 
can’t sell elsewhere. This system is 
tended to keep prices from falling 
low 90 per cent of parity. The 
is that a farmer won't sell crops at 
than 90 per cent of parity when 


FF 


i 


can get a Government crop loan at 4 


that level. 
In the early years of the crop-loan 


AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
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Why price supports are in the news: Farm prices are dropping because ¢ 
big 1948 harvests. If prices fall much farther, farmers may find it 
profitable to “sell crops to Government instead of on the open 





Chart by Eva Mizerek for World We 
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% the farmer could get these 

ion only a few crops, such as corn, 

' wheat, cotton, and tobacco. In 1942 a 
number of other crops were added to 
the list. 

During and since the war most farm 
‘prices have been so high that few farm- 
rs put their crops under the support 
program. Potatoes were the chief ex- 


Now farm prices are heading down- 
‘ward as a result of 1948 bumper crops 
(see chart\page 7). Some commodity 
[> pitices have already fallen to the sup- 
-_. port level. 
ss ~ Everybody agrees that the Govern- 
- ment will buy or take under loan vast 

“amounts of 1948 crops. Estimates of 
the cost range from $1,000,000,000 to 
‘as high as $4,000,000,000. By com- 
pa price supports for potatoes 
2 pao “small potatoes”! 

"Ome factor that may reduce the 
of grain coming under the crop- 
pan program is the shortage of storage 
. This may seriously affect corn 
bs growers. Commercial elevators and ter- 











Dowling in New York Herald Tribune 


“Little Hans at the Dike’: U. S. may spend $1,500,000,000 to support 
1948 crop prices, pushed through support wall by bumper crop pressure. 


minals are already nearly full of other 
grains, including wheat. But unless 
corn growers can find Government- 
approved storage, they cannot apply 
for crop loans. Corn that can’t find 
suitable storage would probably be 
“dumped” on the market for low 
prices. . 

The “carry-over” of unused com 
from this years record crop of three 
and a half billion bushels is estimated 
at 650,000,000 bushels. The Govern- 
ment has storage capacity for less than 
50,000,000 bushels. The Government 
has been selling storage bins which in 
1940 could hold nearly 350,000,000 
bushels. 

“Price supports increase inflation 
and keep food costs high,” claim the 
opponents of price supports. 

Defenders of price supports deny this 
claim. They point out that few crops 
are actually being supported as yet 
and that other factors have caused 
present high food prices. (See infla- 
tion story, Sépt. 29 issue.) Those who 
favor price supports contend that: 









I. The promise of price supports” 
spurred American farmers to raise rec- ~ 
ord crops. We needed those crops, and ~ 
still need them, to feed our own na- 
tion and a hungry postwar world. 

2. Price support is a “shock absorb- 
er” that may prevent a serious busi- 
ness depression. A sudden collapse of 
farm prices might drag down other 
prices so fast that our whole economy 
would be thrown out of gear. The 
price-support “cushion” allows farm 
prices to ease downward gradually. 
Both the farmer and the economy as 
a ahole get time to readjust.to the new 
price situation. 

3. Government-stored surpluses may 
come in handy in case of crop failure 
in the years ahead. Remember the 
Bible story of Joseph, who stored grain 
in the “seven fat years” for use in the 
“seven lean years”! 

4. Price supports haven't cost the 
taxpayers anything. According to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has broken about even on its 15- 
year operations. Profits totalling $250,- 
000,000 on cotton, wheat, and corn 
have offset other losses. When World 
War II broke out, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was holding 13 
million bales of cotton and other sur- 
plus crops. They were sold at a profit 
when war needs raised prices. 

5. Important changes have been 
made in the price-support program— 
changes which should help do away 
with such problems as the’ chronic 
losses on potatoes. Under the Agricul- 
ture Act of 1948, passed by Congress 
this spring, crop loans can be made at 
less than 90 per cent of parity, and 
even as low as 60 per cent. This ar- 
rangement does not take effect, how- 
ever, until] the 1949 crops come on 
the market. 

The real argument on price supports 
is not whether, but how much. In the 
current political campaign, for instance, 
both Democrats and Republicans sup- 
port the general idea of farm-price 
supports, although they disagree on 
details of the program. 

Let’s get back to potatoes. 






\ 


A Flood of Potatoes 


Potatoes were among the commodi- 
ties added in 1942 to the price-support 
list.. The promise of “parity loans” led 
potato “growers to raise their biggest 
crops in American history. The high 
record was 475,000,000 bushels in 
1946. This was 100,000,000 bushels 
more than the 1940 harvest. 

The Government tried to stop the — 
flood of potatoes. Growers were ordered _ 
to reduce their plantings or else lose 
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their right to apply for crop loans. Po- © 
tato acreage dropped steadily in every + 
year since 1943. But potato farmers, 
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" were using better insecticides and im- 
| proving ‘their methods in other ways. 


They kept increasing the yield per 
acre. 

In 1946 they obtained the highest 
yield per acre in history—double the 
yield of half a century ago. The result 
was the largest potato crop in American 
history, grown on the smallest potato 
acreage in half a century. 

Although the Government has made 
money supporting the prices of some 
crops, it has lost money on potatoes 
every year. Why? 

Cotton and some other crops can be 
stored until prices rise. But potatoes 
don’t keep very well in stprage. 

Potatoes are nearly four-fifths water. 
Although the solids in potatoes are 
high in food value, it’s expensive to 
ship four tons of water for every ton 
of food value. 

It usually costs more than the po- 
tatoes are worth to dehydrate* them 
or turn them into potato flour. 

Nevertheless the Government is try- 
ing to put its potatoes to good use, 
even at a loss. Many surplus potatoes 
go to school-lunch programs and local 
welfare departments. Others are used 
for livestock feed. Millions of bushels 
are converted into starch or alcohol. 
Some potatoes are exported or made 
into potato flour. 








We call white potatoes “Irish” pota- 
toes—but they didn’t come from Ire- 
land. 

Scholars have never unraveled the 
full story of the potato’s early life and 
world travels. But apparently the tale 
goes like tliis: 

Hundreds of years ago the Indians 
found a flowering plant in the highlands 
of South America. Knobby bunches 
the size of a walnut grew on its roots. 
The Indians tasted these bunches. 
Good to eat! They dug the root for 
food—and still do. The plant grows 
wild even today in the Andes Mountain 
region of Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and 
northern Chile. 

Early in the 16th century Spanish 
conquistadores* burst into South 
America. Greedily they snatched the 
gold and silver of the Incas of Peru. 
They also found something far more 
valuable. It was the highland root, the 
original potato (the Indians called it 
“batata”). Today the value of the 
world’s. potato crop of more than 
8,000,000,000 bushels yearly far sur- 
passes the value of the world’s annual 


"Irish" Potatoes. 


i ‘ 






They didn‘t come from Ireland — 


production of both gold and silver, — 

Who first brought the “batata” from — 
the New World to the Old? Some ro- 
mantic stories give the credit to such 
famed English “seadogs” as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir 
John Hawkins. A more likely tale is 
that a Spanish monk carried the root to ~ 
Spain, nearly 400 years ago. © 

By the early 17th century the po © 
tato had spread throughout western — 
Europe and appeared in English gar- — 
dens. 

People grew it mostly as a curiosity. 
Probably you wouldn’t pick the potato 
to win even.a vegetable beauty con- 
test. The potato’s 17th-century great- 
grandfather had even*less glamor. The 
original potato was. an irregular, mis- 
shapen little wart. : 

Not only was it ugly, but it had a 
bad reputation. People whispered that 
it caused leprosy and was poisonous. 
As a matter of fact, the potato has a 
poisonous relative—the plant called 
“nightshade.” The potato also is related © 
to such respectable vegetables as the 

(Continued on page 16) ~ 
































Chief U. S. potato-producing states 
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1946 
1, Maine; 2, California; 3, New York; 4, Idaho 


‘ Aroostook County, Maine 


“J 


9 10 of world potato crop raise din 
leading producers 1939 1 
2, U.S.S.R 


3, Poland 






















JAPANESE SCANDAL. Com- 
pared to Berlin, Tokyo has been 
a quiet and peaceful place in 
recent months. But last week a 
mew cabinet crisis rocked the 
; capital of Japan. 

_ Premier Hitoshi Ashida and his cabinet 
fesigned because of a scandal invelving 
a large government loa: to the Showa 
é , a fertilizer company. 

"The cabinet’s decision to quit came 
after the arrest of Suehiro Nishio, a 
‘former deputy prime minister on sus- 
_ picion of bribery. Earlier another cab- 
~ thet minister, Takeo Kurusu, was ar- 

rested on a similar charge. All told, 28 
_ persons are in custody as a result of this 
scandal. 





































The Showa Denko Company is Ja- 
ypan’s largest manufacturer of heavy 
; , especially nitrates used in 
fertilizers. Two ears ago it needed a 
huge loan to repair war damage and 
fesume quantity production. 

The government controlled all the 
Major credit resources, but it did not 
have enough funds to go around. Some- 
how Showa Denko managed to get 
$10,000,000 loan from the government. 
This was greater than the total received 
by all the other fertilizer companies in 


' The “how-come” was explained by 
the prosecuting officials of Japan’s 
t to our Department of Justice. 
charge that the president of Showa 
Denko bribed a number of important 
to obtain the loan. Later, other 
were bribed to prevent an in- 

~ ‘vestigation. 

"Finally the story got out, and the 
resignation of the cabinet followed. 
This was the fourth postwar government 
fm Japan. It was formed last March 
under the leadership of Hitoshi Ashida, 
a Democrat. The cabinet was a coalition 
Of “moderates.” It consisted of seven 
Socialists, six Democrats, and two rep- 
resentatives of the middle-of-the-road 
People’s Co-operative party. 


What's Behind It: Bribery is nothing 
new in Japan. What is new in the post- 
war Japan is that bribery—even on the 

government levels—is being 


» A new Japan is taking its first steps 
_ ‘under the tutelage of United States oc- 
” cupatior forces. In politics a new con- 
stitution and .a reformed parliament are 
‘evidences of democracy in action. 

In agriculture the old system of tenant 
arming, whereby two thirds of the rural 
.. owned no land and worked 

private landowners, is now being 
corrected. Similarly, in industry consid- 
ess is being made in break- 
ing up the family holding companies 















THE IMPORTANT 


TRENDS IN A 


WEEK OF HISTORY 








' re photo 
Seth R. Dalmia and his wife want 
100,000,000 signatures (see story). 


that controlled most of the nation’s 
economy. 

But, as the latest news shows, cor- 
ruption still exists, despite efforts to 
stamp it out. 


eee 
INDIAN PEACE PRIZE. Seth 
Ramkrishna Dalmia, shown above 


with his wife, Dineshandini, is 

one of India’s wealthiest indus- 

trialists and newspaper publishers. 
Now on a visit to the U. S., he has set 
up a $15,000 annual prize to be 
awarded to “any person irrespective of 
race or religion who renders the greatest 
service to the promotion of human 
peace and who makes the best effort 
for a one-world government.” 

The prize-wmner will be selected by 
six outstanding persons from six dif- 
ferent nations. In addition to this 
annual, award, Mr. Dalmia has also 
established a $4,000 yearly prize for 
the best book on the idea of world 
government. Both prizes will be 
awarded for at least three years. 

Mr. Dalmia has also started a cam- 
paign to collect signatures to a pledge 
for one-world government. He hopes 
to get 100,000,000 names to help 
create some kind of world government. 

The wealthy Indian’s interest in 
world government was shaped by read- 
ing One World by Wendell L. Willkie, 
1940 GOP presidential candidate. 


U S$. AND THE WORLD 


CHANGE ON SPAIN? Times 
change, attitudes change. .U. S. 
official policy toward Franco 
Spain, anything but friendly 
during the war years, may be 
altered soon. 
Such a change has been recommended 
by Sen. Chan Gurney, Republican of 
North Dakota. He is chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Senator Gurney recently returned 
from a European tour, in the course of 
which he visited Spain and had a two- 
day conference with Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco. 

In a statement to the press upon his 
return, the Senator declared that he 
hoped to bring about a policy of 
friendliness toward Spain in the 
“quickest possible time.” He advocated 
the inclusion of Spain in an immediate 
military alliance between Western: 
Europe and the United States. 

Another one of Franco’s_ recent 

visitors was James A. Farley, former 
U. S. Postmaster-General. Farley said 
he hoped that Spain and the U. S. 
would soon enjoy “the most amicable 
and satisfactory relations.” 
_ It is reported that this view is shared 
by some U. S. military leaders. Spain 
is important strategically. The country 
is protected from land invasion by a 
formidable barrier—the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains along Spain’s northern border 
with France. 

In case of war with Russia, the Red 
Army could be successfully kept out of 
Spain. Behind the barrier of the 
Pyrenees, the Western Allies could 
make a stand. 

Standing in the way of an alliance 
with Spain is the nature of its regime. 
In Spain today, according to The New 
York Times, “There is no freedom of 
speech or press and the only political 
party that is allowed is the Fascist 
Falange Espanol. It ‘is a crime to 
oppose Franco’s regime.” 

On December 12, 1946, the U. N. 
General Assembly adopted a resolution 
barring Spain from membership in the 
world organization as long as Franco 
remained in power. It called on the 
people of Spain to overthrow Franco 


and recommended that U. N. members. 
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hdraw their ambassadors and minis- 
from Madrid. 
“In origin, nature, structure and gen- 


> eral conduct,” the U. N. resolution de- 


~clared, “the Franco regime is a Fascist 
regime patterned on, and established 


. largely as a result of aid from Hitler’s 


Nazi Germany and Mussolini’s Fascist 
Italy . . . documentary evidence estab- 
lished that Franco was a guilty party 
with Hitler and Mussolini.” 

Dispatches from Paris in the past 
few weeks reported that the United 
States might support a move to ask the 
U. N. Assembly to reconsider its 1946 
resolution with respect to the recall of 
ambassadors from Spain. But in the 
face of solid European objections, the 
U. S. delegation apparently abandoned 
the*idea. There is strong anti-Franco 
feeling among the governments of 
Western Europe. 

Meanwhile anti-Franco Spaniards liv- 
ing abroad have reached an agreement 
on the formation of a coalition govern- 
ment-in-exile. 

The coalition consists of Socialists 
and Monarchists but excludes the 
Communists. Its goal is the overthrow 
of Franco and ‘the establishment of a 
democratic regime in Spain. A plebi- 
scite will then be held to: decide be- 
tween a monarchy and a republic. 

e € ® 

MISSION OMITTED. There will 
be no new Mission to Moscow. 
President Truman announced .that 
he has given up the idea of send- 
ing Supreme Court Justice Fred 
M. Vinson to Russia. 

The purpose of the abandoned mission 
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was to make a direct appeal to Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin to settle the outstand- 
ing differences between the two coun- 
tries. 

The President changed his mind after 
consultation with Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall who flew back 
from Paris to confer with Mr. Truman. 

Secretary Marshall declared at a 
news conference that the U. S. is 
ready to negotiate with Russia at any 
time on the Berlin and the German 
questions “if and provided first the 
blockade is raised.” But, he empha- 
sized, the blockade “must be lifted be- 
fore we meet.” 

President Truman stated that it was 
not just the Berlin blockade but also 
the American-Russian deadlock on in- 
ternational contro] of atomic weapons 
that had prompted his desire to send 
Justice Vinson to talk with Stalin. 

The President revealed that he had 
asked Secretary Marshall whether it 
would be useful to do so “in an effort 
to make the Soviet leaders understand 
the seriousness and sincerity of the 
feelings of the people of the United 
States about these matters.” 

Because the Berlin blockade issue 
had already been submitted by the 
Western, powers to the U. N. Security 
Counc now meeting in Paris, the 
original proposal by President Truman 
was considered ill-advised by many 
observers, ,Jt would have meant, they 
maintain, the by-passing of the U. N. 
and a disruption of the solid front pre- 
sented by the Western democracies 
against Soviet aggression. 

The proposed mission drew thinly- 


NAVY’S NEWEST “FAST-TRAVELING AIR BASE’ 





Official U. 8. Navy photo 


The world’s largest aircraft carrier, shown in an artist's sketch above, will join 
the United States Navy next year. The 65,000-ton sea-giant will have a flush- 
deck with no navigational “island” jutting above the flat surface, from which 
planes take off. One hundred thirty feet longer than the three-year-old Midway, 
the new carrier will be too big to get through the locks of the Panama Canal. 
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International News photo 
Can science beat silicosis, miners’ 
deadliest enemy? (See story below.) 


veiled rebukes from Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey and Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg.. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


MINERS’ BONANZA. Coal min- 
ers and their families will soon 
have free medical care, covering 
them from the cradle to the grave. 
The all-inclusive plan was presented 
to the annual convention of the United, 
Mine Workers, meeting in Cincinnati, 

The cost of the health program is 
still undetermined, but it will run into 
millions of dollars yearly. The money 
will come from the UMW welfare 
fund, which is now accumulating at 
the rate of $100,000,000 a year. 

This fund has been the subject of 
great labor-management controversy. 
Set up under the 1946 soft-coal con-— 
tract, the fund is paid for by contribu- 
tions from mine operators. At first the 
operators paid five cents into the fund 
for every ton of coal mined. This has 
since been raised to 20 cents a ton. 

The new health plan will provide 
1,500,000 men, women, and children 
in 26 states with complete free medical 
and hospital care. Although it will 
take some time for the program to get 
into full operation, elderly miners and 
families of deceased miners will get 
immediate benefits. * 

The UMW welfare fund already 
covers other benefits, including pen- 
sions for miners over the age of 62, 

The fund recently laid out a $575,- 
000 grant for a five-year ~project- of re- 
search and treatment of sili ” 
lung disease which is the miners’ most 
deadly enemy. 

The photo above shows a miner be- 
ing treated for silicosis. He is one of 
500 miners who have already been 
treated in the search for an effective — 

























































BEBE (continues) 


cure, The project is being directed by 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
eee 


“THE GREAT JOHN L.” Bene- 
fits like those described above 
help to explain the United Mine 
Workers’ firm loyalty to John L. 
Lewis, their union president. 
At their convention, representatives of 
400,000 miners voted to make Lewis’ 
birthday an annual work holiday. This 
is now in effect in hard-coal contracts, 
and the union will try to extend it to 
soft-coal contracts. 
~~" What went unmentioned was that 
the UMW chieftain’s birthday falls on 
February 12—already widely celebrated 
as the birthday of an American named 
Abraham Lincoln. 


me THE ADMINISTRATION 


COMPTON FOR BUSH. One of 
the world’s top scientific jobs has 
changed hands. 
Dr. Karl T. Compton has resigned the 
presidency of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology to head the Research 
and Development Board of the De- 
partment of Defense. 
> He succeeds Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
“who resumes full-time duties as presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 
Until the armed Seven were unified 
last year, the Research and Develop- 
"ment Board was known as the Office 
of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. President Roosevelt set up 
OSRD in 1941. Dr. Bush was chair- 
man, and from 1943 to 1945 Dr. 
~ Compton was chief of field service. 
OSRD was an important factor in 
the Allied victory. Through $500,000,- 
*~ 000 in contracts with colleges and in- 
* dustry, OSRD harnessed for war pur- 
poses the nation’s facilities for scientific 
research. Out of these contracts came: 
new alloys; the proximity fuse; im- 
‘proved searchlights, vehicles, and gun 
control equipment; new vaccines; radar 
and rocket developments—and the 
atomic bomb. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 

Scientists have tuned in on the 

most powerful of all radio-broad- 
“ casting stations—the stars. 
About 2.500 years ago the Greek 
. philosopher Pythagoras wrote of the 
* “music of the spheres.” These cosmic 
melodies imagined by Pythagoras were 
"unheard by human ears until about 15 
years ago. Then the American physicist, 


K. G. Fock, Raiovecdl ass Sau 
coming from the direction of the Milky 
Way. 


As the result of wartime radar de- 
velopments, man can eavesdrop, not 
only on the Milky Way, but on much 
of the universe. Scientists have found 
that radio waves constantly bombard 
our Earth from outer space. 

These celestial symphonies are not 
music to human ears. One astronomer 
says they sound “like a combination of 
gravel falling on the roof and the howl- 
ing of wolves.” “Static” from sunspots 
can sometimes be heard on an ordinary 
radio set. 

Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., 
will soon put into service the first 





Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


The Airlift 


college-operatéd “radio telescope.” Its 
saucer-shaped antenna, 17 feet across, 
picks up stellar radio waves which are 


amplified by a: loudspeaker. 


What’s Behind It: Radio-Astronomy 
—too new to have much practical ap- 
plication—may eventually add to our 
knowledge of the universe. The new 
techniques suggest, for instance, that 
there may be “black stars.” Radio 
waves have been picked up from spots 
in the heavens where no light appears. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


WORLD SERIES. The old Indian 
sign, in the form of a Lemon, 
paid off, and this week Cleveland 
is celebrating its.first World Series 
championship since 1920. 
It was a pitching series, and Cleveland, 
Champions of the American League, 
had more of it than the Boston Braves 
(National). Bob Lemon soured the Bos- 
ton bats in the second and sixth games; 
Gene Bearden whitewashed them in the 
third contest; and Steve Gromek let 
them down with one run in the fourth 
game. 
Only once did Boston produce that 





old bat the fifth game, wh 
they drove Bob Feller to the sho 
with a fusillade of hits, and won, 11-5, 
Johnny Sain accounted for the other’ 


Brave win with a neat 1-0 shutout. 







For once a World Series ran true to 


form. The experts figured the Indians 
had the better all-around club. And. 
that’s precisely the way it turned out, 
Cleveland produced three fine pitchers 
to the Braves’ two, made more timely 
hits, and came up with sparkling double, 
plays engineered by Manager-Shortstop 
Lou Boudreau. 

The scores of the six games were as 
follows: 1-0 Boston, 4-1 Cleveland, 
2-0 Cleveland, 2-1 Cleveland, 11-5 
Boston, and 4-3 Cleveland. 

Two major league records were 
broken. The 86,288 fans who sat in 
on the fifth game constituted the largest © 
crowd in baseball history; while the 
$6,722.05 each Indian received for 
winning was an all-time World Series 
high. The Braves collected $4,651.51 
apiece for losing. 

a + e 
WINTER WONDER. Dr. Maria 
Telkes, an MIT scientist, has 
developed a sun-heated house, © 
depending only on sun rays for 
warmth. 

The heating unit, built on the roof 
of the one-story house, consists of an 
800-square-foot black metal sheet be- 
hind two glass plates. The sheet col- 
lects heat from the sun’s rays. 

This heat is blown by forced air to 
heat “bins” located throughout the 
house. In the bins a chemical holds 
the heat over long periods—thus beat- 
ing the problem: of cloudy days. 


UNITED NATIONS 


ELECTIONS. There will be new 

faces next year at two U.N, 

Councils. 
To the Security Council, the General 
Assembly elected Norway, Cuba, and 
Egypt for two-year terms. They are to 
fill the non-permanent ‘seats to be 
vacated by Belgium, ColomBia, and 
Syria. 

Norway and Cuba were elected 
easily but the Assembly took four 
ballots to pick Egypt as successor to 
Syria. A two-thirds vote is required for 
election to the Security Council: Com: 
peting for the vacancy was Turkey. 
Egypt, backed by the U. S. and the 
Soviet bloc, finally won, 38-19. 

The General Assembly, now meet- 
ing in Paris, also elected six countries 
to three-year terms on the economic 
and social council (ECOSOC). 

Belgium and India were chosen to 
replace Canada and the Netherlands. 


China, France, Peru and Chile were @ 


named to succeed themselves. 
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‘All in favor, raise your hand”: Officials sym- 
bolize the U. N. in action by counting the 
vote of delegates on partition of Palestine. 


‘‘“@ H, what a great day this can be 

in history!” was President Tru- 
man’s exclamation that day in June, 
1945, wher, the United Nations was 
launched in Sari\Francisco. 

The President, unquestionably had 
voiced the fervent hope of all peace- 
loving, war-wearied peoples eyery- 
where. This newly created world 
organization, dedicated to peace, held 
forth the promise of a war-less era. 

But, somewhere, something went 
wrong in the process of translating that 
nice blueprint into a reality. In the 
three years and three months that have 
elapsed between the San Francisco 
Conference and the present session of 
the General Assembly in Paris, popular 
sentiment about the United Nations 
















Wide World 
has cooled. The majority of the people, 
according to pubic opinion polls, are 
dissatisfied with the progress that the 


U. N. has made thus far. Seven out of 
every ten American voters today favor 
radical revision of the U. N, Charter. 

From a long-range view of history, 
on the other hand, it would be unfair 
to expect the United Nations to solve 
in three short years the puzzle of world 
peace that has perplexed mankind for 
countless centuries. The Federal Con- 
stitution of the United States, U. N. 
supporters point out, did not im- 
mediately solve all problems for our 
young republic, and neither can the 
U_ N. Charter. 

Moreover, as Foreign Minister Bevin 
of Britain says in the United Nations 
World, it was never intended to be the 
business of the United Nations to write 
the peace settlement after World War 
II, or to iron out the differences of the 


Special Issue on World Government: 


See other features on pages 5, 14-15, 17-20 

































Big Five powers. If the United States 
and the Soviet Union would get to- 

gether on a workable agreement, the 

success of the U. N. would be assured. 

If they do not, Bevin maintains no form 

of world government would work any 

better than the U. N. 

The question of United Nations re- 
form is not an active political issue in 
the current, Presidential campaign. 
Both major parties have written into 
their platforms substantially similar 
planks supporting the U. N. in princi- 
ple, but calling for its progressive 
strengthening and revisions. 

Democratic Platform. “We will con- 
tinue to lead the way toward curtail 
ment of the use of the veto. We shall 
favor such amendments and modifica- 
tions of the Charter as experience may 
justify. We will continue our efforts 
toward the establishment of an inter- 
national armed force to aid its authority 
. . . We advocate the effective interna- 
tional control of weapons of mass de- 
struction including the atomic bomb.” 

Republican Platform. “We believe in 
collective security against aggression 
and in behalf of justice and freedom. 
We shall support the United Nations 
as the world’s best hope in this direc- 
tion, striving to strengthen it and pro- 
mote its effective evolution and use, 

“The United Nations should progress- 
ively establish international law, be 
freed of any veto in the peaceful settle 
ment of international disputes, and be 
provided with the armed forces con- 
templated by the Charter. . .. We shall 
relentlessly pursue our aims for the 
universal limitation and control of arms 
and implements of war on a basis of 
reliable disciplines against bad faith.” 

Why is there such disillusionment 
with the U. N.? The remedies pro- 
posed in the major party platforms also — 
point up the chief shortcomings in the 
present setup of the world organiza- 
tion. m4 

First, there is the “veto power"— the 
authority granted by the U. N. Charter — 
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Wide World 


Another split in Security Council: Andrei Vishinsky, Russian delegate, and 
Dmitri Manuilsky, Ukrainian delegate, vote “no” on taking up Berlin crisis. 


to each of the Big Five in the Security 
Council to block any action which does 
not meet with that nation’s approval. 

As originally conceived, the veto 
privilege was to be used rarely and 
with moderation on questions of the 
highest importance. But the Russians 
have exercised veto power 26 times, 
im many cases on minor issues. Ma- 
jority decisions in the Security Council 
have been stymied time and again by 
Moscow’s vetoes. 

Second is the issue of an international 
police force. The chief improvement 
over the pre-war League of Nations 
was supposed to be the U. N. Charter’s 
provision for the establishment of an 
international armed force. But after 
three years, the U. N. still has no police 
force of its own. The East and West 
could not agree on the details. Con- 
sequently, the U.N. today is in the 
position of-a judge who has no police- 
man to enforce his decisions. 

Third—and perhaps the most dismal 
disappointment—has been the failure 
of the U. N. to bring about international 
control of atomic energy. After pro- 
longed debate the U. N. Atomic Energy 
Commission has finally thrown up its 
hands in despair. Russia refused to 
accept the majority proposals for out- 
lawing the atom bomb. 

How can the U. N. Charter be re- 
vised? Strictly speaking there are only 
two ways. According to Article 108, 
“Amendments to the present Charter 
shall come into force for all Members 
of the United Nations when they have 
been adopted by a vote of two thirds of 
the members of the General Assembly 


‘ghd ratified in accordance with their 


ive constitutional processes by 


* two thirds of the Members of the 


United Nations, including all the per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council.” 

The “catch” in this provision is, of 
course, the last clause: “including all 
the permanent members of the Security 
Council.* Thus any one of the Big 
Five can veto the amendment. 

Then there is Article 109 which pro- 
vides that a General Conference may 
be called at any time to review and 
amend the present Charter. All that 
is required to summon the conference 
is a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly and the approval of any 
seven members of the Security Council. 

But, Article 109 continues, “Any al- 
teration of the present Charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the 


conference shall take effect when 
ratified in accordance with their re- 
spective contitutional processes by 





Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


World’s Millstone ' 
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two thirds of the Members of the! 
United Nations, including all the” 


permanent members of the Security = 


Council.” Again there is that gaping 
loophole through which any of the 
Big Five can crawl out, In a wogd, 
the U. N. Charter cannot be amended, 
revised, or altered except by the con- 
sent of all of the Big Five powers. 

Much has beer made of Article 51 
which permits members of the U. N. 
to form collective self-defense alliances 
“if an armed attack occurs against 
a Member of the United Nations.” 
This, however, cannot serve as a means 
of actually revising the U. N. 


Senate Wants “Teeth” in U. N. 


The U. S. Congress, too, has been 
responding to a growing clamor for a 
United Nations “with teeth in it.” A 
resolution sponsored by Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg suggesting means for 
strengthening the U. N. was adopted 
by the Senate on June 11. It was 
carried by the overwhelming vote of 
64 to 4. 

The Vandenberg resolution re- 
affirmed American faith in the United 
Nations but advocated — voluntary 
limitation of the use of the veto in the 
Security Council. It also called for 
more effective efforts.to limit arma- 
ments and to provide a world police 
force. 

The most important paragraphs in 
the resolution were those which stated 
the determination of the United States 
to exercise its rights of self-defense 
under the U. N. Charter (presumably 
Article 51) in case of an armed attack 
“affecting its national security.” It, 
moreover, recommended “association of 
the United States” with such collective 
arrangements among other nations as 
“affect its national security.” 

Another resolution is before Con? 
gress, known as the “ABC Plan.” It 
was introduced by 30 ‘Representatives 
and Senators. Its object is the im 
mediate revision of the United Na- 
tions Charter—with Russia if possible, 
without Russia if need be. The author- 
ship of the Plan is attributed to Ely 
Culbertson (see Who's Who page). 

Here is the A, B, and C of the ABC 
Plan: 

A. The elimination of the Big Power 
veto in the Security Council in decisions 
where the use of force is involved; a 
revised Security Council consisting of 
two delegates each from the United 
States, British Commonwealth and 
Russia; one each from France and 
China; and two to represent jointly all 
the smaller member states. 

B. International control of atomi¢ 


weapons as already proposed by the ~ 


United States and the Western de 


mocracies, plusea worldwide arms lim- | 


itation. 
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EC. Creation of a U. N. police force 
"made up of volunteers from smaller 
"nations, with the armed forces of the 


major powers serving only as reserves. 

The ABC resolution was opposed by 
the U. S. State Department and by 
Senator Vandenberg as too drastic. It 
has not been voted on by the Senate. 

So much for Congressional action on 
this issue. What about the U. N. itself? 
What is the General Assembly planning 
to do about the growing demands for 
revision of the Charter? 

Important debates are scheduled in 
the current session of the General As- 
sembly on the problem of voting in the 
Security Council. This question had 
been referred by the 1947 General As- 
sembly to the “Little Assembly” (the 
Interim Committee). The present 
body requested the Little Assembly to 
study the problem and report to the 
1948 General Assembly. 

Accordingly, the Little Assembly has 
proposed that the Security Council 
recognize some 36 specific items in a 
list of possible decisions as “procedure” 
(that is, routine matters) and there- 
fore free of veto. In other words, the 
decisions on these issues should be 
made by a majority of seven votes—any 
seven votes in the 11-member Security 
Council. 

It further suggests that the perman- 
ent members in the Council (the Big 
Five) be permitted to use the veto 
only when they consider a question of 
vital importance to the United Nations 
as a whole. Finally, the veto should 
not be exercised, according to the 
Little Assembly's recommendation, 
simply because a proposal does not go 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 
HANDLES A COMPLAINT 


OF AGGRESSION 






© 7 OUT OF 11 COUNCIL 
MEMBERS (INCLUDING 
£a OF BIG 5) VOTE YE 








Wide World 
Garry Davis, standing before Eiffel Tower in 
Paris, has renounced his U. S. citizenship to 
declare himself first “Citizen of the World.” 


far enough to suit a permanent member. 

In addition to the Little Assembly’s 
report, there is also a proposal by 
Argentina on the agenda of the present 
General Assembly session. The ‘pro- 
posal recommends that the General 
Assembly consider whether the time 
had come to call a General Conference 
of all the members “in order to study 
the question of the veto in the Security 
Council.” 

According to Article 109 of the 
Charter, which we already discussed, 
the decision to call such a conference 
requires merely a two-thirds vote of 
the General Assembly and approval by 
any seven members of the Security 
Council. It cannot be vetoed. 

Meanwhile, outside the channels of 
the U. N., many private citizens are 


oer apis ‘government on the 
level. 


In Luxembourg last month, 170 dele- 
gates representing 51 organizations in 
22 countries and speaking for a total 
membership of over 250,000, attended 
the Second Congress of World Fed, 
eralists. 

Many plans and programs were pre- 
sented and discussed. Though no agree- 
ment was reached on detailed methods 
of attaining a world government, a 
compromise “Luxembourg Declaration” 
was approved by all delegates. 

This declaration listed as the aims 
of the groups “a federation open to all 
peoples and nations which subscribe 
to the world constitution.” The con- 
stitution should provide for a legisla- ~ 
ture, executive agency, and judiciary, 
and should include a bill of rights, Na- 
tions should maintain only such armed 
forces as are necessary to preserve do- 
mestic order, leaving it to the world 
government to keep international peace 
and control atomic energy. 

The delegates also agreed to (1) 
work for the calling of a “people’s world 
convention” in the fall of 1950 to draft 
a federal world constitution; (2) seek 
the support of members of national 
parliaments in preparation for a “world 
parliamentary convention”; and (8) 
spread far and wide the idea of an 
assembly designed to transform the 
U. N. into a world government. 

What does it all add up to? One 
writer summarized the situation suc- 
cinctly. We are faced, he said, with a 
choice between a U. N. with teeth or 
a world with cavities. 
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Irish Potatoes 
(Continued from page 9) 


| tomato, egg plant, and red pepper. 

That popular flower, the petunia, be- 

| longs to the same “family.” But the 

a © and the sweet potato aren't re- 

Iated at all. 
< It took the potato 200 years to live 

down its bad reputation. Some power- 

. ful friends helped. King Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, for instance, ordered 
“his soldiers to force the people of his 
realm to plant potatoes. This plan suc- 
ceeded so well that central and east- 
@m Europe led the world in raising 
potatoes. The potato crop feeds both 
the people and the livestock. 

- In France, a little after Frederick’s 
time, Antoine Parmentier decided to 
tell the world about the fine qualities 
of the potato as food. He planted a 
patch of potatoes near Paris. Then he 
persuaded King Louis XVI to put a 

of soldiers around the field. 
Naturally everybody was soon asking 
questions: “What crop is this, so valu- 
able that the King’s troops guard it?” 
King Louis helped the campaign along 
by wearing potato flowers in his but- 

“tonhole. The French became enthusi- 
astic potato growers. Their crop is usu- 
ally larger than that of the U. S. 

We often call the potato the “Irish 
potato.” Although not a native of the 
Emerald Isle, the potato had become as 
Irish as the shillelagh by the 17th cen- 
tury. The plant thrived in the “auld 
god of Ireland. The farmers relied on 
it for food. Population grew to 6,000,- 
000—mostly potato-fed. 

Then came the greatest drama in the 
ran history. About 100 years ago 

’s potato crops went bad. Thou- 
sands of people literally starved. Hun- 
dreds of thousands fled the country, 
many of them settling in the United 
States. As a result of the “Potato Fam- 
ine,” Ireland’s population dropped by 
half. The loss of population has never 
been fully recovered. 

Apparently the potato emigrated 
from Ireland to New England shortly 
alter 1700. New England, especially 





































Selo eriice 


A potato, some cabbage and dark bread with 
a bit of margarine — about 600 calories alto- 
gether —that’s a typical meal in many parts of 
Europe today. The “model” is Sir John Boyd 
Orr, former chief executive of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 


the Maine county of Aroostook, is still] 
a center of potato growing. 

The big, “meaty” potatoes we know 
today were developed within the past 
150 years. At the time of the American 
Revolution only two varieties of po- 
tatoes were known. Since then scientific 
breeding has produced more than 1,000 
types. 

Today the potato grows over the 
world. It likes cool climates best. It 
can’t stand tropical lowlands. Even in 
South America it grows only in the 
cool uplands. The potato will mature 
farther north and at a higher altitude 


than any important crop except barley. 


One of the places it likes best is a 
broad belt of land across the northern 
United States and southern Canada, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Yukon 
River at the edge of the Arctic Circle. 

Next to cereal grains, the potato 
crop is the largest crop in most coun- 
tries located in the temperate zones of 
climate. Africa, Australia, and South 
America occupy a smaller share of the 
temperate zones than the other con- 





tinents. These three continents, one 
which is the potato’s original hon 
are the continents which have to im 
port potatoes. 





The potato grows in all kinds of soil, q d 


It matures enough to eat in six weeks, 
It is low in‘cost and high in food value. 
No crop can produce so much food 
per acre of ground. Yields of 200 to 
300 bushels per acre are common, 
Fields in California and Colorado have 
produced more than 1,000 bushels per 
acre. 


The potato is one of the most valu- . 


able crops in the United States. In 
1944, the latest year for which statis- 
tics are available, it ranked seventh in 
value. It was exceeded only by corn, 
wheat, oats, hay, cotton, and tobacco, 

The potato provides one seventh ot 
the food of the average American and 
Canadian family. Europeans depend 
on potatoes far more than Americans, 
In Europe the potato rivals wheat as 
the “staff of life.” In good years Euro- 
pean countries raise nearly 10 times as 
many potatoes as the average Amer- 
ican crop. 

The European Recovery Program 


(see Sept. 29 issue) calls for Europe ~ 


to eat more potatoes than ever. This 
year, and even after ERP ends in 
1951, the people of ERP countries ex- 
pect to have less bread, sugar, meat, 
and fats than before the war. They'll 
try to fill up on potatoes. The ERP 
plan provides for raising potato pro- 
duction by 18 per cent above pre-war. 
At that rate, the average European in 
1951 will be eating nine bushels of 
potatoes per person per year. The 
U. S. average in 1944 was just over 
two bushels per person. 

An energy food, the potato provides 
carbohydrates, chiefly starch, in easily- 
digested form. As a result meat-’n’-po- 
tatoes is as natural a pair as Edgar 
Bergen and Charlie McCarthy. Meat 
is miostly protein and. fat. Meat and 
potatoes together provide protein, fat, 
and carbohydrates, the three “musts” 
for a balanced diet. 

No wonder the potato is the world’s 
most popular vegetable. 












ITANIUM is one of the commonest 

but. least known of metals. 

Unlike other common metals, it does 
not usually occur in veins or lodes that 
are easy to mine. Instead, it is scat- 
tered throughout the earth’s crust. It 
© # never found in nature in the pure 
State, and is very hard to extract from 
its ores. Titanium owes its very name 
a this fact. The mighty grip with 
ey which it holds companion-elements in 

‘Chemical combination reminded scien- 


















TITANIUM-New Metal for Industry 


tists of the great strength of the Titans 
of Greek mythology. 

Although titanium was discovered in 
1789, it was 1910 before chemists suc- 
ceeded in extracting the pure metal. 

Now commercial production of tita- 
nium metal has begun. The Du Pont 
Company developed the process and re- 
cently announced that 100 pounds a 
day of metallic titanium are being pro- 
duced. The price is $5 a pound. 
That’s expensive as metals go. But 





aluminum, now at about 15 cents a 
pound, was even more expensive than 
titanium years ago. 

Metallic titanium looks and acts like 
stainless steel, but is only half as heavy. 
It is strong and does not co-rode easily. 
Du Pont believes that titanium may 


find many uses in jet planes, printing | 
presses, industrial machinery, ship hard- 


ware, and other equipment requiring 
light but strong metals that resist cor- 
rosion. 





The chief titanium-bearing ores are @ 
Large deposits | 


rutile and ilmenite. 
have been found in New York, Florid 
Virginia, and North Carolina. F 
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William Penn, in 1693, proposed a 
European parliament to keep peace. 


men have planned for world peace. 

The most conspicuous thing about 
these plans is their futility. From the 
highly theoretical, like that of William 
Penn’s, to the practical, like the League 
of Nations, all have failed. 

Early plans of the Medieval and 
Renaissance period’ are _ interesting 
mostly for their quaint ideas, though 
here and there we find distinctly mod- 
ern touches. Thus, for example, the 
scheme of Pierre Dubois of a federation 
of Christian nations under the Pope’s 
leadership suggested two distinctly 
modern ideas: a boycott against nations 
that failed to observe the peace, and 
the international 
schools. 

The plan of 


F centuries philosophers and states- 


establishment _ of 


King George of Bo- 
hemia, from the mid-fifteenth century, 
called for an international authority 
that would have its own army, its own 
federal court, and administer conquered 
territories. 

The first and most famous of what 
we may call the modern plans was the 
Grand Design of Henri IV of France— 
actually proposed by his minister, the 
Duc de Sully (see picture). This Grand 
Design was not, in fact, so grand. It 
was dedicated to keeping the European 


state system intact, as it was in the 





By Henry Steele mies 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


The Long Search for Peace 


and above all to 
supremacy in 


seventeenth century, 
maintaining French 
Europe. 

Yet it had some interesting features. 
It proposed a sort of international as- 
sembly of two houses—a general coun- 
cil to settle all differences betweeii 
nations, and a senate to sit in contin- 
uous session and determine the civil 
and political and religious affairs of all 
European states. It provided, too, that 
this association should have ‘its own 
armed forces—no less than 270,000 in- 
fantry and 50,000 cavalry, plus neces- 
sary ships. 

Needless to say, this plan came to 
nothing. Nor did two or three later 
plans which were modelled closely on 
the Grand Design—those of William 
Penn, for example, and of the Abbe de 
St. Pierre. 

Two of the most interesting plans of 
the late eighteenth century came from 
armchair philosophers. The great Eng- 
lish philosopher and reformer, Jeremy 
Bentham, outlined a “Plan for Universal 
and Perpetual Peace” which called for 
disarmament and the creation of an in- 
ternational court. 

The great German philosopher, Im- 
manuel Kant, went further than any of 
his predecessors, and approached more 
closely to present-day ideas about 
peace. His program called for an end 
to all secret treaties; the prohibition of 
the -aequisition of territory by force; 
the abolition of standing armies; the 
forbidding of national debts contracted 
for external wars; and republican con- 
stitutions for all states. 


“Paper” Plans 


Nineteenth century plans differed 
but little from these earlier ones. Will- 
iam Ladd, an American, for example, 
included a congress to settle interna- 
tional law and a court to judge all cases 
brought before it. The German jurist, 
Bluntschli, proposed a new code of 
international law, and added real exec- 
utive power at the head of the inter- 
national organization, and the enforce- 
ment of decisions of the organization 
by arms. 

James Lorimer, of Edinburgh, was 
more realistic.than most. His plan pro- 
vided for the creation of a real inter- 
national government, with its own leg- 
islative, executive, and judiciary, its 
own treasury, and its own armies made 
up of contingents from member states. 

These plans bring us down almost 
to our own day—to the organization of 
the International Court of Arbitration 
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Duc de Sully had a “Grand Design.” 


at the Hague, in 1899, arfd the League 
of Nations in 1920. Why did all these 
earlier plans fail? They failed, in part, 
because they were mere paper plans, 
without support by governments. They 
failed, in part, because they were more 
concerned with keeping things as they 
were than with permitting necessary 
changes. But they failed chiefly because 
they had one insuperable fault: They 
could not be enforced. 

And this is, of course, the crucial 
issue. It was crucial for the League of 
Nations; it is crucial for the United 
Nations. It is comparatively easy to set 
up plans for the arbitration of disputes 
and the settlement of differences. But 
it is the hardest thing in the world to 
set up machinery that will enforce the 
decisions of courts or organizations. 
This was the issue that today threatens 
the United Nations. 

How can it be solved? Those philoso- 
phers of earlier centuries who pondered 
the problem usually came up with one 
of four answers, One method of en- — 
forcing decisions was, they thought, 
public opinion. A second was the 
Papacy, or the Holy Roman Empercr, 
or the King of France—or some other — 
dominant power. The third was an 
armed force to be controlled by the 
international organization. A fourth was 
a boycott. (Thomas Jefferson proposed 
an economic boycott against nations 
which broke the peace. ) 

Are any of these methods workable? 
Obviously the first two hold out Tittle 
hope for us. But an international armed 
force and a boycott have definite pos- 
sibilities today. If peace is ever to be 
enforced, it will doubtless have to be © 
by one of these two methods, or 4 a 
combination of both. 












































































- @ Mankind’s ancien! dream of world 
eace has taken many forms, the most 

of which is the United Nations. 
_Mithough it is by no means perfect, its 
supporters feel that the United Nations 
fe the best international order possible 
Another group, equally well- 
meaning but divided by many differing 
policies, believes that the U. N. must be 
revised 


Those who oppose the existing, form 
of the U. N. want to organize a world 
government. The new world state would 
be federal in form, with a division of 
powers between the various national gov- 
ernments and global government. 

The discussion on these pages encom- 
passses the Natiqnal High School De- 
bate Topic for 1948-49, whose full title 
is, “Resolved: That the United Nations 
Now Be Revised into a Federal World 
\ Government.” ' 


YES! 


E have no time to lose. Now, this 

year, we must begin revision of the 
‘United Nations Charter to set up a 
federal world government. This new 
world state must have enough power 
to keep the peace. The nations of the 
world must surrender their ancient 
right to eliminate each other by brutal 

_ warfare. 

Federal world government is urgently 
needed now -ecause (1) modern 
methods of warfare offer no other alter- 
native if we are to survive; (2) the 
United Nations organization is inade- 
quate; (3) national independence 
(sovereignty) is outdated; and (4) 
federal world government is desirable 

“and practical today. 
World State or Chaos. 

Several bare, basic facts about 
atomic warfare are well known. The 
destructive power of the atomic bomb 
is unquestioned, and there is no known 



















R. ©. Berg in Freedom & Unies 


Tired of the Old Record 


defense against it. Bigger and more 
dangerous atomic weapons are being 
developed constantly. It will be impos- 
sible to keep other nations from manu- 
facturing similar. bombs. All these 
truths apply equally to biological war- 
fare, whose horrors are as yet untested. 

Our civilization and our lives are 
safe only while we can keep the peace. 
To prevent worldwide anarchy we must 
establish an international agency to 
control and eliminate national atomic 
bomb production, by force if necessary. 


An Inadequate United Nations. 

Control over atomic energy produc- 
tion could not and should not be 
granted to the United Nations. The 
United Nations is merely a league of 
58 independent nations. Its most im- 
portant job is open discussion, and it 
depends largely on moral force and 
public opinion. It cannot make binding 
laws. It has, as yet, no armed force to 
enforce its decisions. Action by the 
Security Council is subject to the all- 
powerful veto from its Big Five per- 
manent members, 

In the United Nations the Big 
Powers overbalance the smaller nations, 
and these smaller nations are merely 
pawns on the world chess board. For all 
these reasons the United Nations can- 
not deal adequately with major crises. 
Nor can any league of sovereign states 
do so. 

National Sovereignty Outdated. 

The notion that nations are all-pow- 
erful (sovereign) with absolute power 
over their own policies is obviously 
outdated now. The nations of the world 
depend on one another economically; 
few, if any, are so self-sufficient that 
they may claim complete independence. 

No nation can protect its citizens 
against modern methods of warfare. To 
guarantee every nation a measure of 
national security, we must set up an 
international body to control atomic 
energy research. This agency must have 
the right to maintain continuous world- 
wide inspection, to punish states or 
individuals misusing atomic discoveries 
(for aggression), and to maintain 
armed forces. 

Those basic causes of wars which 
offer temptations to “have not” nations 
must also be regulated by the world 
state. World government, in_ other 
words, must be able to promote a free 
exchange of natural resources, and to 
regulate immigration and foreign ex- 
change. 

As a supreme authority, a world gov- 
ernment must be able to punish all citi- 


Should the U. N. 


zens directly. World legislation must 
apply ‘to every citizen of the world. 

To the extent that member-nations 
must give up their control over the 
matters mentioned above, they will 
lose their complete independence. This 
is a small price to pay for survival. 


Federalism More Desirable. 


In the long run, a world government 
formed to keep the peace among the 
nations must be democratic. The danger 
of all strong governments is that they 
tend to become tyrannical. A world- 
wide tyranny might keep the peace, 
but only by ignoring all the rights of 
the individual. 

For this reason, we must carefully 
limit the authority of the central world 
government. Federalization is probably 
the most successful form of limitation. 
Under this type of goyernment, a writ- 
ten constitution outlines and limits the 


power given to the federal government, - 


and the member-nations retain specific 
functions. ; 

The federal government has direct 
control over the citizens in fields where 
it has constitutional authority. By con- 
stitutionally limiting federal power, we 
shall be able to prevent the world gov- 
ernment from degenerating into a 
dictatorship. 


World Government Practical Now. 


Until we try, we shall never know 
whether the United States and the 
Soviet Union will sacrifice sovereignty. 
Since the issue is survival, they may 
well agree to do so, once convinced of 
the good faith of the other powers. 
Even under world government, civil 
war is possible, but since world gov- 
ernment will have a monopoly on arma- 
ments, such wars will probably be 
short-lived. 

A famous statesman once remarked, 
“Nothing is more dangerous than to try 
to leap a chasm in two jumps.” There 
are those who challenge world govern- 
ment on the theory that gradual change 
is more desirable and more practical. 
But the first step in forming a world 
state is the surrender of national sov- 
ereignty. This first step is also the im- 
portant step. 

Any attempt to reach world govern- 
ment gradually by treaty will fail be- 
cause, without world government, no 
state will dare to disarm. A world 
government based on treaties would 
obviously be only another United Na- 
tions. The only practical means of 
assuring peace and survival is the im- 





mediate establishment of a federal 


world government. 
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Become a World State? 


NO! 


LANS for the revision of the United 

Nations organization are well mean- 
ing but mistaken, When these projects 
tend to weaken the United Nations and 
destroy public confidence, they are also 
dangerous. Practically speaking, the 
U.N. is the only world organization we 
have today. It was carefully constructed 
to fit the policies of the major powers. 
Without big-power support, the U. N. 
would have died aborning. Its weak- 
nesses are those of our present-day in- 
ternational politics. Its strength lies in 
its continuing existence. 
What is the United Nations? 

The United Nations is an interna- 
tional league of 58 nations operating 
under a multilateral treaty—the Charter 
of the United Nations. In the U. N. 
General Assembly each of these nations 
has one vote. Recommendations for ac- 
tion are made by majority vote. 

The Security Council is concerned 
with keeping the peace. Here the pro- 
vision for unanimous votes from the 
Big Five permanent members has 
handicapped action. In general, minor 
problems have been settled satisfac- 
torily by the U. N. but major problems 
have been unresolved, because of the 
veto power. But probably neither the 
United States nor the Soviet Union 
would have joined the U. N. without 
such a veto provision to safeguard their 
independence of action. 

Any attempt to set up a federal 
world state in the near future would 
fail. When states are joined together in 
a binding federation, they have usually 
had some experience of cooperation in 
a league. This was true of the United 
States in 1776. Without previous ex- 
perience the establishment of a federal 
world state would be impractical, in- 
adequate, and undemocratic. It would 
also be extremely dangerous. 


Impractical. 

There is only one excuse for tamper- 
ing with the United Nations Charter 
hnow—to guarantee world peace. If all 
the Big Powers would willingly join a 
federal world government, peace might 
be secured. But this is apparently im- 
possible. Neither the United States nor 
the Soviet Union would join an organ- 
ization dominated by the other. Sup- 


| porters of federal world government 
talmost always imagine a government 





dominated by Western ideas. A world 
government controlled by the Soviet 
Union has no appeal for most Amer- 
icans. 

A federal world government would, 
by definition, require its members to 
give up their national independence. 
No powerful state would do this today, 
unless it be assured that its policies will 
prevail. The United States would not 
give up its sovereignty to join a league 
satisfactory to the Communists. Like- 
wise, an American-sponsored world 
government would hardly appeal to the 
nations behind the Tron Curtain. 
Inadequate. 

Even if it were practical, a federal 
world government would not make 
peace more secure, The basic causes of 
war are not political, and a world con- 
stitution would not eliminate them. 

Among these basic frictions are pop- 
ulation pressures and unequal distribu- 
tion of resources and land among 
nations. It is unlikely that the United 
States would allow unrestricted immi- 
gration, for instance, or that it would 
permit substantially lower tariff barriers 
to equalize prices, wages anc living 
standards. 

Even if the United States and the 
Soviet Union joined a federal world 
government, these basic frictions would 
eventually lead to conflict. Call this re- 
bellion, or call it civil war—conflict be- 
tween East and. West would still be 
devastating. 


Undemocratic. 

There is no possibility that a world 
government would be a democracy in 
the Western sense of the word. World 
conditions and the Soviet Union rule 
out a democratic world state. In a large 
part of the world, democracy is un- 
known and illiterate peoples are still 
incapable of self-government. 

In another large region, democracy 
has been flatly rejected. The democratic 
concept of “one man, one vote” cannot 
be applied to the whole world. A 
world government would be a govern- 
ment dominated by some privileged 
group or groups. It would not be a 
democracy. 

Further, if it were truly world-wide, 
this government would not recognize 
the basic rights of the individuall,. since 
the Soviet Union would pay only lip 
service to a world Bill of Rights. De- 
mocracy is basically more important 
than peace. It would be unwise for the 
United States to surrender its independ- 
ence of action to an undemocratic 
world government. 


Sweigert in San Francascio Chronicle 


“There's nothing wrong with the Charter thet 
can’t be fixed by getting brighter glasses.” 


Dangerous. 


The danger of establishing such an 
empire is obvious. /The world state 
would have the only armed forces in 
the world. It would be able to re 


world trade and the movement of peo- 





ple. Its authority over all citizens could © 


be defied by no one. Such a world state 
would threaten the rights of individ- 


uals. Who would be its officers? To 


what clique or pressure group would 
they owe allegiance? 

Member nations, so weak that they 
could not rebel, would be too weak to 
protect their own democracy. Imagine 
a Hitler or a Napoleon at the head of a 
federal world state. Don’t forget that 


their dictatorships grew out of repub- 


lics! All the forces of atomic and biolog- 
ical warfare would be in the hands of 
the world state officials, with no lasting 
guarantee that they would not misuse 
their power. 

“Power corrupts,” and the power 
concentrated in the federal world goy- 


ernment, no matter how limited, would ~ 


carry grave temptations. A federal 
world state would be a constant danger 
to all the rights we hold more prongs 
than peace itself. 


MORE MATERIAL ... 


. . . on world government can be 
found on page 3-T of your teacher's 
copy of Senior Scholastic for Sept. 29, 
1948, in addition to the following: 


“World Federalists,” United Nations . 


World, Sept., 1948. “End as a Pawn?” 
by C. W. Ferguson, Saturday Review 
of Literature, Aug. 21, 1948. “U. N. 
Success or Failure?” Senior Scholastic, 
Apr. 26, 1948. “A ‘Republic of the 
World,’” Senior Scholastic, May 8, 
1948. “The ABC Plan for World Peace, 


by Ely Culbertson, -Reader's oa 
June, 1948. “Hopes for Peace cal % 


the U. N.,” by Warren Austin, 
Life, Feb., 1948. “The Future of € 





U. N.,” by Trygve Lie, N. ¥. Times 


Magazine, May 9, 1948. 
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Information about these major organ- 
fzations for world government comes 
from material submitted to Senior Scho- 
lastic by the groups themselves. 


E¥ American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc. (45 East 65th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y.) aims through its pro- 


gram: 

(1) To make the Charter and the 
activities of the United Nations known 
and understood by the U. S. people. 
~ (2) To advocate and support those 

by our Government which will 
make United States membership effec- 
tive in the United Nations. 

(8) To study the means by which 
the United Nations can be developed 
to meet the needs of an ever-changing 
world. 

(4) To cooperate with like-minded 

‘ associations in other countries for the 
development of an educated world pub- 
lic opinion on behalf of the U. N. 

The AAUN has 65 regional, state, 

* and local chapters throughout the coun- 
try, in addition to 152 college chapters 
—with a total membership of 25,000. 
It is affiliated with the World Federa- 
tion of United Nations Associations. 
Minimum dues are $2 annually and in- 
clude subscription to its monthly pub- 
lication, Changing World. The national 
director is Clark M. Eichelberger. 

Campaign for World Government 
(348 South Dearbom Street, Chicago 
4, Il.) is working for the establishment 
of “a world federation, with all nations 
invited to join—a world federation 
democratic in its political structure, 
non-military in character, depending 
for enforcement of its laws on civilian 
police, which would act directly against 

violating the law.” 

The CFWG is a foundation rather 
than a membership group and does not 
have chapters. It is affiliated with the 
World Movement for World Federal 
Government, Geneva, Switzerland. The 

tion issues an occasional bulle- 
tin, World Federation — Now. Its inter- 
national chairman is Mme. Camille 

Drevet of Paris, France; and Miss 
€ Lloyd is executive secretary. 

ye eee ittee for United Nations 

Reform (16A East 62nd Street, New 

York 21, N. Y.) advocates immediate 

reform of the U. N. by means of the 
ABC Plan” (see “Where Does U. N. 

Go from Here?”) 

The CCUNR is a non-partisan, non- 

"profit membership corporation, with ap- 


Who's Who 


~ Among World Government Planners 


proximately 15,000 members through- 
out the United States. It publishes a 
monthly periodical, CCUNR Bulletin, 
which is distributed free of charge. The 
chairman is Ely Culbertson. 

Committee to Frame a World Consti- 
tution (975 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Ill.) consists of several international 
scholars, headed by Chancellor Robert 
M. Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago, who have drafted a constitution 
for a “World Republic.” 

The constitution proposes a world 
government which would have broad 
powers and many checks and balances. 
A Federal Convention, consisting of 
one delegate for each million of popu- 
lation, would be elected directly by the 
people of all nations. The Convention 
would elect a World President for a six- 
year term, and a Council of 99 members 
as the principal legislative body. 

The judicial power would be vested 
in a Grand Tribunal of 60 justices. 
Finally, the Council. and the Grand 
Tribunal would elect a seven-man 
Chamber of Guardians, to have exclu- 
sive control of all armed forces of the 
World Republic. The forces would be 
used only when a state of emergency 
was proclaimed by a vote of the major 
bodies. 

. The Committee publishes a monthly 
periodical, Common Cause. 

Federal Union, Inc. (700 Ninth 
Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C.) 
seeks to secure freedom, recovery and 
peace by union now of all experienced 
democracies as the first step in estab- 
lishing a free world federal government. 

The Union government would be di- 
rectly elected by and responsible to 
the people, would guarantee them a 
Bill of Rights, would have power to 
maintain armed forces, conduct foreign 
relations, regulate currency and inter- 
state commerce, and whatever else its 
citizens decided. The Union would be 
a loyal member of the U. N. but would 





gradually expand by admitting new - 


members, as they qualified by estab- — 


lishing democratic government, until it 
became a government of, by and for all 
peoples on earth. 

There are Federal Union members in 
all 48 states. The membership is now 
more than 6,000. Regular dues are $5 
a year. Each membership includes sub- 
scription to the monthly magazine, 
Freedom & Union. Most of the demo- 
cratic countries have independent Fed- 
eral Union association’ which advocate 
similar aims. The president of the or- 
ganization is Clarence K. Streit. 

United World Federalists, Inc. (7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y.) be- 
lieves in strengthening the U. N. and 
transforming it into a world federal 
government with the following powers 
as an “absolute minimum”: 

(1) To prohibit the use or threat of 
force in the settlement of international 
disputes, while providing judicial pro- 
cedures for peaceful adjustment of dis- 
putes; 

(2) To control atomic energy and 
other scientific developments easily di- 
verted to mass destruction; 

(3) To regulate and limit the arms 
and forces of member nations to levels 
required for internal policing. 

The UWF has 550 chapters in 41 
states, with a total membership of 33,- 
000. It is affiliated with the World 
Movement for World Federal Govern- 
ment, Geneva, Switzerland. The dues 
are $3.00 annually and include sub- 
scription to World Government News. 
Its president is Cord Meyer, Jr. 

World Republic (431 So. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Ill.) is working to 
convene, through popular initiative, a 
People’s World Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1950. The organization advo- 
cates the establishment of a world gov- 
ernment which would have jurisdiction 
over world affairs as defined in a world 
constitution, while nations retain their 
jurisdiction over purely national affairs. _ 

The organization has nine chapters, 
with a total membership of 2,500. The 
dues are $1 per year, It is affiliated 
with the World Movement for World 
Federal Government. Its publication, 
The Planet; is an insert in World Gov- 
ernment News. Dr. William F. Byron 
is chairman of the Board of Directors. 
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ARE THERE MORE 
VOLCANIC FIREWORKS 


N the first day of last month sev- 
0] eral modern cities disappeared, 

and 50,000 people were removed 
from the only region which they, as 
well as their parents and grandparents, 
had ever known, 

This startling and sudden event was 
caused by the eruption of Mt. Hibokhi- 
bok on Camiguin, a small island of the 
Philippines. This long-quiet volcanic 
crater was erupting for the first time 
since April 30, 1871. During the 77 
intervening years the island had become 
a prosperous, peaceful farming area. 
Its voleanic-enriched soil was rated as 
possibly the most productive in all the 
Philippines. 

Many scientists today believe that 
voleanic activity is on the rise and that 
perhaps the earth is due for even more 
fireworks from within. If so, there is 
hope of learning more about what goes 
on within the depths of the earth where 
volcanoes have their fiery homes. 

Most of the world’s volcanoes are 
found around the rim of the Pacific 
Ocean. Several rise from its floor, but 
most of these are buried by the ocean’s 
depth. Only a few rise above the sur- 
face. The Hawaiian Islands are exam- 
ples of such lava masses piled up on 
the floor of the Pacific. The islands rise 
very slowly, and their surfaces are flat- 
tened with weathering and the agricul- 
tural activities of man. Because of this 
it is difficult to conceive their enormous 
height above the ocean bottom. 

These ancient volcanoes are higher 
than the ocean is deep and many of 
them continue to erupt. Mauna Loa, 
one of the most famous of the scenic 
Hawaiian volcanoes, is an example. 
Another and less extended chain of 


_ volcanoes includes Mount Etna and 


Vesuvius of the Mediterranean group. 

These are the main groups of vol- 
canoes now, but volcanoes have not al- 
ways been where they are today. Rocks 
of the valleys of Connecticut and other 
Tegions of the eastern United States 
show evidence of ancient vulcanism (the 
word used to define volcano activity). 


| Some day in the future still different 
| mew volcanic belts may appear on the 


’s surface. The present ones will 


8 dually disappear, leaving only 
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Paricutin volcano erupting over Mexican village. 


feeble traces of their former selves. 

There are several theories about 
what causes volcanoes, but none is en- 
tirely satisfactory. One modern theory 
holds that volcanic action is caused by 
heat produced from radioactive sub- 
stances within the earth. An older 
theory supposed that the earth was 
gradually cooling from an original hot 
state, and that volcanoes were caused 
by the explosive force of heat energy 
breaking through a weak area in the 
crust of the earth, Both of these theories 
are somewhat discredited today. 

‘But some things about volcanoes are 
known for certain. The great volcanic 
explosions that throw rocks and dust 
particles high in the air are caused by 
enormous bubbles of gas, rising to the 
surface of the volcanic opening. Such 
bubbles increase in size with the de- 
creasing surrounding pressure as they 
approach the earth’s surface. They burst 
violently when they reach the air and 
spray their rock dust and larger par- 
ticles skyward. 

Some of this solid material falls back 
to form the familiar cones which sur- 
round all volcanoes. The tinier par- 
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ticles, known as volcanic ash, rise high 
into the atmosphere and may travel 
around the entire earth before 
There are thousands of small 
canoes on the earth, such as the one 
called Paricutin, which became active 
in a corn field in Mexico in 1948 (see 
photo). It has built a cone 1,500 feet 
high in the five years of its existence. 
As volcanoes become inactive, their 
slopes wash down and erode by the 
action of wind and rain. Some break 
forth again after many years of quiet. 
Others apparently die out completely. 
Renewed activity of an old voleano 
may be longer and more vigorous than 
its previous eruptions. In the case of 
Hibokhibok, which broke forth on 
Camiguin in the Philippines last month, 
eruptions were still increasing in vio- 
lence after two weeks of activity. Lava 
streaming down the slopes engulfed 
numerous towns and villages and, when 
last reported, had flowed more than a 
dozen miles from the volcanic opening. 
All of the fertile farms which sup- 
ported the large population of Cami- 
guin were covered with several inches 
of gravel and clinging white ash. The 
situation was complicated when an en- 
tirely new crater broke forth almost two 
miles from the renewed old one. When 
last observed both the old and the new 
crater were emitting awesome clouds 
of sulphur-smelling smoke that il 
on” the sea with a reddish-white 
ow. 
a our modern scientific knowl 
ge is practically useless in predicting 
anew voloanic, eutha which sigh Fy 
inatantl trnnlealiie diaauaa aks 
of thousands. are 














: ONCE IN A WHILE 
‘youre momentarily aware of the 
Sterious person that is you. You're 
ying an extra bit of brushwork to 
it cowlick — the one Marge says is 
the only thing that keeps you from 
looking like Montgomery Clift — 
when suddenly you see a pair of grey 
eyes peering out of the mirror at you. 

"There's an eager look to the future 
in the eyes. There's a proud arch to 
the eyebrows. Maybe there’s a look 
of doubt in the expression, too— 
doubt as to the state of the world, 
the chances of passing the next chem 
quiz, or being invited to Lacy’s party. 

MReally not a bad pair of eyes — 
look like they might belong to a nice 

—and you're the guy. How about 
lat? Are you a nice guy? What are 
you really like? What do other people 
see in those eyes? What... 
‘7The Duke’s hom honks below. A 
last quick lick with the brush, a 
hasty resolve to get to know yours 
truly better, and you're off! 

,It wouldn’t be a bad idea if once 
@ year you actually translated that 
hasty resolve into a big session with 
yourself. Often the Big Problems that 
you think complicate your life aren't 
in the outside world at all. They're in 
YOU. 

Q. My family don't realize I'm 
grown-up. Dad and I have a scene 
whenever I want to take the car. Mother 
complains that I go to the movies too 


. My sisters constantly rag me 

the girls I date. 
A. Maybe your family are blind to 
the virtues, dignity, and smooth style 
that impress the girls at school. But it 
could be that these characteristics are 
practically invisible on the home front. 
_ Let’s Rie the candid camera on 
truly for a minute. It’s possible 

that your family sees: 
"Lawrence (“Bud”) Cook, very tal- 
~ ented fellow (in family’s opinion), who — 





















Merrylen in “This Week’ 
ps, 1 know | was young once, too; 
's why ! want you in by eleven!” 






BOY dates GIRL 


— never straightens up his own room, 
forgets to tell Mom when he’s going to 
be late for dinner, rarely takes a turn at 
stoking the furnace. 

— usually shows more C’s than B’s on 
his report card . . . “because the teachers 
give too much homework.” (He does 
manage to squeeze out two evenings a 
week for the movies and three for the 
gang. ) 

—feels frequently abused about the 
size of his allowance, but stalks off 
when Dad suggests a round-table dis- 
cussion of family finances. 

—rides loftily over his kid sisters’ 
opinions at the dinner table. 

—answers in monosyllables when 
family inquires about life at school; 
when asked who “Sue” is says, “Oh, 
just a girl I know,” and then sulks 
because family doesn’t understand him. 

Okay, we confess we took this pic- 
ture from an unflattering angle. Maybe 
your average in a series of snaps 
wouldn’t be that bad. The point is your 
family can’t understand you if you 
don’t give them a chance. They’re try- 
ing when they inquire about your 
friends and your activities at school. 
You're not giving them a chance when 
you act as if every friendly question 
were an effort to pry into your affairs. 

Maybe you're as good a driver as 
Dad. But when you are careless with 
your personal possessions and rarely 
take any responsibility around home, 
Dad can’t help but wonder about the 
wisdom of trusting you with the fam- 
ily’s only car. When you put all the 
responsibility for your low grades on 
your teachers, Dad visualizes you ex- 
plaining away a crumpled fender with 
the excuse that “the other fellow was 
driving too fast.” 

Why should your sisters look on you 
and your affairs with profound respect 
when you slight, ignore and generally 
treat them like inferior beings? Being 
“grown up” means showing a genuine 
consideration for other people and a 
sense of responsibility. Until you dis- 
play these qualities at home, your 
family won't be able to see your adult 
status. Believe us, they are more eager 
than anyone else to see you grow up. 


fy (ay ted 


Q. Have you any suggestions for a 
novel program for our Personality Club? 

A. You might try the candid camera. 
technique on your friends, too. Call it 
a Candid Camera Exhibition. 

You'll need an accomplice—but keep 
your plans a secret from the rest of the 
club. Your accomplice should be a 
handy man with a camera. For a week 
or so, make the rounds of the school 
with your cameraman. Object: to catch 
club members with their personalities 
showing—to disadvantage. 

See if you can snap Jack Albright 
when he’s slumped over his books into 
such an amorphous shape that you'd 
never dream he was tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, and slightly inspiring to look 
upon. Get Sugar Malone with her slip 
showing or her skirt unpressed. (This 
sounds slightly sadistic, but we’ve seen 
the stunt pulled off in a spirit of good 
fun and constructive criticism.) Take 
Tige Roberts when he’s mowing do. n 
three other people to get to the head 
of the cafeteria line. Aim at Sara Crump 
on the day she comes to school wearing 
hair curlers under a messy bandana; at 
Marion when she’s flirting with five 
boys at the Soda Shack while the guy 
who’s buying her malted Sits glumly by. 

The point is to capture your frienus 
at moments when their manners, groom- 
ing, posture, or whatever else you in- 
clude under the heading of “person- 
ality” aren’t up to snuff. Get as many 
pictures as you can. As long as you 
don’t single out a special few for the 
candid treatment, no hurt feelings will 
result. 

When you get your snaps, have your 
cameraman blow them up to be 
mounted for exhibition. You might cap- 
tion your exhibit: THIS IS YOU— 
SOMETIMES! 


After club members have had a 
chance to examine the evidence you 
have collected, call your meeting to 
order and launch into a short pep talk 
in which you might point out: that you 
know your friends don’t look like their 
pictures all the time—but that “person- 
ality” isn’t a “sometimes thing”—for par- 
ties only. It’s a matter of how you look 
and act every day. 

When you have driven home your 
point, ask for suggestions on how to 
tackle the most important problems 


illustrated in your pictures. If you're © 


lucky, the suggestions may provide ma- 5 
terial for another six meetings. y 
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GROUP 1—1st prize of $50 to James 
Jones, age 15. School: Harrison Tech- 
nical, Chicago, Ill. Teacher: P. Becker. 
Principal: Louis F. Brook. 


GROUP 2—!st prize of $50 to Ernest 
Mills,- age 16. Schook Haddonfield 
Memorial, Haddonfield, N. J. Teacher: 
B. W. Stratton. Principal: Thomas Skirm. 


GROUP 3—Ist prize of $50 to 
William Hansbury, age 17. School: 
Dobbins Vocational, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher: Edward Saks. Principal: J. 
Norwood Baker. 


Encouraged by the guidance and inspiration of 
their teachers, school boys submitted these 
aluminum projects to the Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards. The competition was stiff, the 
judging close. Now—a $50 prize to each of these 
six group winners, 51 other cash prizes to the 
runners-up! 

The number and quality of this year’s projects 
were the best ever. Now’s the time to plan 
entries for next year’s competition. Write 
today for full information so you and your 
students can get an early start on new projects. 
Address, Scholastic Arts Awards, 220 East 42nd 


-Street, New York 17, New York. Ask for the 


rules booklet for Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards conducted by Scholastic .Magazines, 
sponsored by ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


FREE HELP 
for industrial arts teachers 


A complete catalog of how-to-do-it - 


teaching aids . . . motion pictures tell- 
ing the story of aluminum — its 
manufacture and fabrication—plus a 
training series on machining, forming 
and joining . . . books on Alcoa Alumi- 
num and its alloys, and how to work 
with metal . . . visual aids suitable for 
science, industrial arts and vocational 
educational departments. This new catalog lists a 
wealth of Alcoa teaching helps available to you. 
Write today for your copy to ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
or America, 1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


GROUP 1—1st prize of $50 to Rod- 
man Sowers, age 17. Schook McKinley 
Occupational, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher: 
James O. Reynolds. Principak A. & 

Pitsinger. 


GROUP 2—Ist prize of $50 to Joh 
F. Sullivan, age 16. Schook Southwest — 
High, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher: John 
R. Manly, Principal: Albert H. Mansees. 


GROUP 3—1st prize of $50 to Melvin 

Stickelmeyer, age 17. Schook Spokane 

Trade, Spokane, Wash. Teacher 

Gilbert Cook. Principak £. J. Griffin, — 
, 








































VETERAN 


| POLITICOS 


TUDENTS at Flushing (N. Y.) 
High School, like those at many 
“@@ other schools, are following the 
Presidential election campaigns with ex 
‘perienced eyes. F. H. S. boys and girls 
are master politicians, veterans of the 
semi-annual election campaigns which 
precede the election of a president, 
Vice president, secretary, and treasurer 
of the school’s G. O. (General Organi- 
tation). 
Nine out of every ten F. 





m. 3. “4 


“dents pay their dues and join the G. 


manages and financially phe 
the extra-curricular 
“school—the sports program 


activities of the 


the all- 

































High cartoonist depicts a 
» up for endorsement by 
party, waiting for verdict. 


school dances, the clubs, plays, and 
the school improvement program. 

The officers this term were elected 
last May after a hotly contested cam- 
paign in which the Red, White, and 
Blue. (R.W.B.) party and the Green 
and White (G.W.) party vigorously 
supported their slates of candidates for 
the four top G. O. posts. 


Platforms are ‘Solid’ 


The hoopla of the present Pre — ntial 
campaign is “old stuff” to the i... 
student body. Over 300 neal took 
active part in the giant rally and cam- 
paign which preceded their most recent 
election. Both parties are experts. in 
making speeches and in using posters, 
slogans, popular tunes, and band music 
to popularize their candidates. 

Back of this razzmatazz, however, 
each party presented a clear-cut pro- 
gram for improving student activities 
and for making F. H. S. a better place 
in which to work. Each party pledged 
that it would help earn a new public 
address system for the auditorium if its 
candidates were elected. The R.W.B. 
candidates suggested that the money 
be partially raised by all-school dances. 
G.W. candidates advocated a special 
week with a money-making program 
which included a big show and a field 
day. 

Hundreds of hours went into plan- 
ning the campaigns. An exact replica 


“catchy” 


G.W. party constructed a large canoe. 
The art department made posters. The 
school band planned a program. of 
campaign songs. Shutterbugs 
made huge enlaygements of pictures of 
the leading candidates as well as slides 
to show on the screen. Other hours 
went into writing and practicing the 
campaign speeches 

All G. O. candidates were popular 
members of the student body — able 
young people whose school grades and 
eadership ability met the high stand- 
ards required of G. O. officers. Although 
the election was closely contested, good 
sportsmanship was the keynote of each 
partvs campaign. -—Members of both 
parties banded together to make tar- 
paper blinds to black out the auditorium 
in order to show campaign slides. Stu- 
dents helped members of the opposite 
party improve their speeches. 

When the student body went to the 
ballot boxes, most voters didn’t vote the 
“straight ticket” of their party. Two 
R.W.B. candidates were elected and 
two G.W. candidates. (Until this elec- 
tion, the R.W.B. candidates had been 
consistent winners for several years.) 
The G.W. party snagged the president’s 
chair for Bob Kiernan, and their Nancy 
Fields won the vice-presidéncy. R.W.B.’s 
Lorraine Johnson and Bethany Hurder 
won the positions of secretary and 
treasurer respectively. 


Student Gevernment 


Flushing High’s G. O. has three 
branches —the legislative, the execu- 


tive, and the judicial. The legislative 
branch has two houses—the Council 
and the Assembly. The Council includes 
the four elected officers and four stu- 
dents appointed by major school organi- 
(Concluded on page 38) 


G.W. candidate, Bob Kiernan, makes 4 


his campaign speech. (P.S. He w 


of an old American “bandwagon” was 
built by the R.W.B. party, while the ~ 
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wae “MRENNY’S gettin’ to be a right big “og 
ohne - B:-. ain't he?” questioned the A 7 
: weathered old man as he watched é SS 
or the tall youth disappear over the hill. ,, i 


He turned and waited patiently for his 
wife’s reply, puffing dispassionately on 
his pipe. 

“Yes, he is quite a big boy.” The 
portly woman with the flowing grey 
hair seized and bound securely into a 
knot at the back of her head did not 
look up from her task. Gingerly open- 
ing the side door of the great iron “ 
range, she fed a feW lumps of coal into . 
the red and glowing stomach of the 
iron monster from the -dented scuttle 
at her feet. “We might as well face ° 
it, Pa,” she said after a moment. “It'll 
be hard but it’s the only right thing 
to do. The way things are going now, 
there ain’t anything here, and down at 
Martin’s there are lots of chances for 
a boy like Benny.” The woman limped 
slightly as she crossed the threadbare 
linoleum. She called it her “bum knee” a 
and laughed about it, but no one, not ; 
even her husband, knew how much pain 
| it caused her: With a sigh of relief, she 
| Seated herself in a straight backed chair 
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to have to sweat and strain, and 
into pate for nothing like everybody 
e deserves a good chance.” 
‘to make her voice sound nor- 
matter-of-fact, but her face 
her inner anguish. 
you're right,” mumbled her 
“He does deserve a chance.” 
g on an ancient mackinaw which 
by the door, he went out into the 
yard without a word. All about 
lay the barren, frozen wastes of 
high plateau in deepest winter. 
in the distance, the towering and 
peaks of the mighty Rockies 
obliterated by the piles of grim 
oapeye and upon the rocky hill 
back of the house the stately hawk 
flung their snow covered arms to 
in haughty defiance of January’s 
As he clumped along over 
od frozen ruts, his untrained but keen 


i rit 


i 


tied 


HL 


this ‘last great blow to a man broken 
by poverty and failing health. The 
bitterness and anger rose within him 
like the tide, slowly, but never stopping, 
/a@nd as he gazed about him at the 
beaten and weathered buildings and 
at the dark and barren earth which had 
once borne lavishly of the fruits of 
the field, it seemed more than he could 
bear. 
When he reached the barn he was 
greeted by the friendliness of the deep 


of the cattle. He had only 
three Since the drought and di 
storms of the nightmarish summer just 
passed, there simply wasn’t anything 
to feed any more. Every time he 
thought about the summer, the des- 
perateness of his plight came upon him; 
and now that Benny; the one thing that 
had kept him going all this time, was 
going to leave, he didn’t quite know 
what he would do. Shoving these 
things out of his mind, he tried his best 
to become interested in the feeding and 
watering of the stock, but he was un- 
successful. 

The cows being secured for the after- 
noon, which gave a promise of becom- 
ing colder than ever, Cyrus Wartmann 
crunched across the barnyard and 
leaned wearily on a fencepost while 
he tried to decide just what he would 
tell his son Benny. 


Tine Ting! Ting! Ting! Ting! the 
striking of the old clock on the high desk 
reverberated lightly through the house, 
bouncing gaily about the walls with 
fairy-like tones. Bess Wartmann awoke 
with a start from her light doze on the 
aged couch where she had been in- 
geniously reweaving the gaping holes 
in the much-worn socks of the men- 
folks in her small family. “Mercy me, 
it’s five o'clock, and I haven’t done a 
thing about dinner.” Hurrying into 
her clean but shabby kitchen, she took 
the glass lamp from the shelf and be- 
gan filling it with coal-oil. She meas- 
ured each drop carefully for oil cost 
money, an item sorely lacking in the 


Illustrations by Katherine C. Tracy 


Wartmann household dat year. Wh 
the lamp was placed in the middle a 
the kitchen table and all of the supper ” a 


dishes set, she paused a moment and = 


surveyed with pleasure the soft glow of 
dim light and the little halo of radiance 
which surrounded each of the chipped 
white dishes set so neatly on the blue 
oilcloth. 

But her pleasure was short lived. 
Through the doorway into the living 
room, she could see by the dim light 
the fateful letter from her brother 
which was to take her only child away 
from her. As she went about preparing 
the evening meal, a task which she 
usually enjoyed, she felt no joy at all. 
In the past, it had been fun to get 
supper, knowing how hungry her hus- 
band and son would be when they 
came in. Mealtime had always been 
fun as long as she could remember. 
Even these past years of misery and 
fear had failed completely to mar the 
pleasure and fellowship of their little 
family at the table. She remembered 
the evening after the great hail-storm 
when they had spent the afternoon 
gleaning the crushed fields, trying to 
get enough grain for feed. They had, 
come in just about as discouraged and 
bitter as any people could be, but 
when they sat down to dinner, it all 
seemed unimportant somehow and in 
the closeness of the family circle they 
felt as if they could face anything. 

Now there would be an empty place 
at the supper table and an even emptier 
place in the hearts of the old couple. 

The stamping of her husband's feet 
on the porch outside the door brought 
Bess Wartmann out of her reverie and 
she busied herself about the stove as 


= he came in. 


“I've been thinking, Ma,” he began. 

“What did you decide,” she an- 
swered, knowing full well what he was 
going to say. 

“Guess we'd better tell Benny to- 
night. Then we can write Martin and . 
the lad can be on his way by the first 
of the month.” Cyrus Wartmann 
stopped. At that moment the world 
seemed bleak, desolate, and utterly 
without justice to him. 

Bess nodded, then in an attempt to 
be cheerful she said, “Don’t feel too 
bad, Pa. Think of what a wonderful 
opportunity this is for Benny. 
what this will mean to him. It will 
give him every advantage that we have 
never known. Be thankful that he. 
won't have to go through what we have 
had to these years.” 

“Guess we haven’t had such a bad 
life,” responded the old man _ indig- 
nantly, 

“Oh, Pa, you know what I mean 
Sure, we've had a wonderful life ahd ~ 
I wouldn’t have had it any other way, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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one of these famous 


DELTA’ POWER TOOLS 


They’re prizes in the 


Wood Division of the 


1949 Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


* You can enter your regular shop work! 


* No entry fees 


or other charges! 


* Prizes for junior and senior high school students! 


Ask your shop 


teacher for free 


copy of official rules booklet! 


Wouldn't it be swell to win a 
safe, accurate, good-looking 
Delta Power Tool? Think of the 
thrill you’d get from knowing 
that your woodworking skill won 
an award! Your friends sure 
would envy you! 

You have a chance to win. If 
you’re in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
llth, or 12th grades, there’s a 


place for you in this contest, 
You may enter any project in 
which the major material is 
ri ong which ae an one 
ese four groups: (1) Carving; 
(2) Furniture Making; (3) Pat 
tern Making; (4) Wood Turning, © 
Enjoy the fun of working on 
your entry. Talk it over with 
your shop teacher and start now! 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION. 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


General Sales Office: © 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2, TLL. 
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Vdehydrate means to remove water. De- 
potatoes are dried potatoes. 


Conquistadores (kin kwis ta dérz)— 








from foes at home or abroad. The word is 
used in the article in a special legal mean- 
ing. In this sense, security is something 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement | 

Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to - 

be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 4. lack of interest in the matter 

dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- among the Big Powers 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this —d. The ABC Plan calls for i 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 1. union of Argentina, Brazil, and | : 
Chile | { 
oR d 2. revision of the U. N. Charter 1 ee 
—3. Parity 1s usually based on prices 3. abandonment of the U. N. a ' 

1. “IRISH” POTATOES 4 —— pap rare a See 4. federal world government 
In the space in front of each question, ~~ ee ee ee oe By request of the 1947 U. N. | { 

: are being supported at 90 per 

place the letter preceding the phrase peer 2 an General Assembly a report on the | I 
which best answers the question. Each pt ! problem of voting in the Security | C 
counts 4. Total, 16 ——5. The peice-suppert program will Council has been made to the! c 
q Se prevent a depression | ‘ 
——a. On what continent are potatoes 1948 General Assembly by the i 

: ei 5 —6. 1948 harvests in the United States : | 
Believed to have originated aes l 1. Little Assembly s 

; are much larger than usua | 
- — America 2. U. S. Congress | I 

urope My score 3. International Court of Justice | 
$. Aroostook County 2 4. United World Federalists | E 
4. oo. —— q Ill, WORLD GOVERNMENT —-. All of the following are arguments | b 
pe = e ry Of cEmete Co bs ° On the line to the left of each of the which have been advanced in |! : 
L om P following statements, place the number favor of federal world govern- : 
2. tong preceding the word or phrase which ment, except h 
A best completes the sentence. Each 1. The U. N. cannot keep the peace } | 
: a counts 6. Total, 36. 2. Russia must be isolated from the | P 
__¢. Each of the following are impor- —*- The United Nations is meeting at Western pre aS aa he 
tant potato-producing regions except Present in : 8. an atomic war might destroy civil- | st 
* Idaho 1. San Francisco ization I ” 
2. Poland 2. London 4, the veto power has prevented the ! fl 
8. Africa 3. Geneva U. N. from acting on important | Pa 

4. France 4. Paris , questions | 
—d. The world potato crop each year —b. Out of every 10 American voters, __g. All of the following are arguments | . 

amounts to about the number which favors radical re- against turning the U. N. into a | 
1. 400,000,000 bushels vision of the U. N., according to pub- world government, except | . 
2. 200,000 bushels - lic-opinion polls is 1. both the U. S. and Russia agree on 
8. 2,000,000 bushels > ra that the veto has not been used j be 
4. 8,000,000,000 bushels Breed too frequently Tl 
rete ae - er, 2.. independent countries would not | tu 

ae ders be willing to gi thei -| 
SOTATOES AND P —c. An important obstacle to amend- iene a ee | a 
u. ATO ND PARITY ing the U. N. Charter is , 8. a world government will not elim- | _. 
Put an F in front of each of the fol- 1. failure of the Charter to include ; ' | g° 

sha inate the danger of war 

lowing statements which is a fact. Put provision for amendment 4. the U.N. in its present form hast hi 
an O in front of each statement which _ 2. refusal of the U. S. to permit any ‘Sid eutidee) ‘qubibiiend 1 “ 
-is an opinion. Each counts 7. Total, 42. amendment to come up for dis- | “ 
=. The U. S. Government has spent cussion tal - 
about $200,000,000 sapputing 8. requirement that amendments ay ee aay tate cous mo 
. potato prices must be approved by all perma- My name | su] 

8% The price-support program is a nent members of the Security I 
“cause of inflation Council CQ for issue of October 20, 1948 - 

a 

I aw 
i : _ Plural of the noun conquistador. Conquis- given, deposited, or promised to make cer- far 
\ T-A-R-R- ED) W-0-R-D-§ tador comes from a Spanish verb which tain that a duty will be carried out. Sup- | vt 
ee means to conquer. The Spanish leaders, pose you borrow a friend’s football and, to | Bl 
like Cortez, who conquered much of Latin make sure that you return it, he asks you | Tey 
; ~ commodity (ké méd i ti)—A noun. A America in the 16th century, were called to leave your bicycle with him. The bicycle 1 ; 
a! is any kind of moveable conquistadores. is security for the loan of the football. In I tha 
or merchandise that is security (sé ka ri ti) — A noun. You the same way, a farmer who gets a crop | Be: 
: ah and sold. have security if you are safe from loss or loan on potatoes must give the potatoes to cor 
a dehydrate (dé hi drat)—A verb. To harm. A nation has security if it is safe the Government as security for the repay- ! © sati 






ment of the loan. If the farmer doesn’t pay 
back the loan, the Government keeps the 1 
potatoes. i 
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(Continued from page 26) 
but times are different and we don't 


want Benny to be tied to this land here 
which you never know how it’s gonna 


"act and have to scratch out an exist- 


encé which ain’t fittin’ for a dog. Mar- 
tin is offerin’ him security and a chance 
for advancement, something we can’t 
give him. And don’t you fret, we'll get 
along without him. I hear that Mert 
Braden is lookin’ for a steady job on 
a ranch and guess as how he'd be glad 
to work for room and board this 
winter.” 

This was an unusually long speech 
for mild Mrs. Wartmann, and she was 
rather surprised at her own elo- 
quence, It also surprised her*hat she 
could speak so calmly of Benny’s leav- 
ing, but she had suffered with the idea 
so long, it had ceased to cause her acute 
pain, only a numbing feeling of futility. 

The sharp bark of the dog heralded 
Benny’s arrival over the hill. The little 
town where he went to school was five 
miles away but he had been very under- 
standing when the horse had had to 
be sold in order to save money, and he 
had walked every day without com- 
plaint. 

His parents sprang to activity, their 
hearts pounding. “We'll tell him durin’ 
supper,” announced Cyrus sadly and his 
wife nodded At that instant, the door 
flew open and a shivering blast of 
frigid wind bore a tall, bright-faced boy 
and a bounding sheepdog into the 
warmth of the kitchen, 

“Hey Midgy, you can’t come in 
here,” laughed the lad gaily. “Get on 
out with ya now. There's a nice warm 
box in the barn for you. Git goin’.” 
The big dog bounded out and Benny 
turned toward his parents, his cheeks 
radiating good health and high spirits. 


“Hi Mom and Pop, how did everything 


‘go with you today?” 

“Everything has been lovely,” smiled 
his mother. “Hurry and get washed 
for supper. You too, Cyrus; honestly, 
you'd think you’d learned enough by 
now to always wash your hands before 
supper. Tut, tut, what a family.” 

Benny laughed at this. “Training 
father” was a family joke which they 
all enjoyed greatly. “Yeah, we sure are 
awful, aren’t we Mom?” The little 
family gathered about the humble table 
with lowered heads while Cyrus, ever 
mindful of his duties to the Creator, 
reverently pronounced evening grace. 

The emptiness of his stomach was at 
that moment of prime importance to 
Benny and he set about vigorously to 
Correct the situation. The simple but 


Satisfying food, cleverly prepared by 
| his mother, began to vanish in an instant. 


(Continued on next page) 


HAT did you think the first time 

Mama said, “Eat all your cereal, 

honey, and you will grow up to 
be tall and handsome with shiny teeth 
and curly hair?” 

You probably groaned, “Gee, Mom, 
think up a new one.” 

But not Beatrice Bella Shopp, of 
Hopkins, Minnesota. She believed 
Mama. She ate up all her cereal and 
what do you know—she grew up to be 
Miss America this year! 

BeBe told me so herself the other day. 
She credits all her, good looks to cereal, 
milk and other good foods; plus fresh 
air, exercise, and plenty of sleep. 

After taking a good look ‘at her, I 
wished I had taken Mama’s advice years 
ago. Maybe I'd be Mr. America today 
instead of Mr. Butter Tub. 

BeBe is the prettiest thing I've seen 


* since my first pair of baseball spikes. 
She’s 5 feet 9 inches tall, weighs 138 


pounds, and has wavy golden-brown 
hair and the kind of blue-green eyes 
that can melt concrete. They melted 
me in four seconds flat—a new world’s 
record for melting. 

BeBe is only 18 years old—the young- 
est Miss America since Pocahontas. In 
addition to being beautiful, she’s sharp 
as a whip. She graduated from Hop- 
kins High School last June with an A- 
minus average. 

Having forgotten to take a tape 
measure with me, I asked BeBe for her 
vital statistics. Read ‘em and weep, gals 
—waist, 27 inches; hips, 36 inches; bust, 
87 inches; shoe size, 9-A; and. dress 
size, 16. 

BeBe admits she loves to eat, but is 
very careful about what, when, and 
how much she eats. She has a glass of 
milk and fruit or fruit juice with every 
meal; cereal every morning, fish or meat 
for dinner, and plenty of vegetables. 

Like her diet, BeBe’s other health 
habits are as right as Johnny Sain’s 
pitching arm. She showers every day, 
mostly before retiring, gets at least nine 
hours sleep, and shampoos her hair 
every five or six days, setting it every 
night with bobby pins. 

Nail polish? “Very little.” Make-up? 
“A minimum.” Check-ups? “I see my 
doctor and dentist at least twice a year.” 

“How about dates?” I asked next. 

BeBe smiled, showing a row of white 
teeth that almost made me snow blind. 
“I go out on dates about once a week. 
If the date is for Saturday night, I 
make sure not to stay out late on 
Friday.” / 


ea 
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Light-Brown Hair — 


“them out? I said yes. Did I know that. 
























































BeBe Shopp...Miss America of 1948. 2 


Hobbies? “Keeping a scrapbook, sew- 
ing, cooking, and horseback riding.” ~~ 
Which brings us to BeBe’s real love— , 
music. Miss America is an expert vibra- )  ~ 
harpist. She started playing the vibes ~~ 
eight years ago and her ambition is to 
play it in concerts and teach it. 

Her ability on the instrument helped 
win her the Miss America crown. For, 
in addition to beauty, you must have 
artistic talent to win Miss America 
honors. BeBe also plays the piano, the 
marimba, and drums. 

She intends going to the MacPhail 
College of Music for one year, then to 
Northwestern University. The $5,000 — 
scholarship she won in _ the ' Miss 
America contest will pay for her edu- ~ © 
cation—with a few bucks left over for 
some more cereal. Re 

Next to music, BeBe loves the movies, +a 
especially musicals. Her favorite stars 
are Bing Crosby and Jeannette Mac- 
Donald. 

Just about this time, Miss America 
discovered I was a sportswriter. Good- 
bye interview. She started raving about 
Hopkins High basketball team. 

Did I know that Hopkins nearly 
copped the Minnesota state crown last 
year? I said yes, Did I know that 
Bemidji High was pretty lucky to nose 


Hopkins has the best basketball coach 
in the land? I said no. : 

Nineteen field goals and 12 free 
throws later, I made my escape. But 
I'm still dreaming about cereal and 
BeBe with the light brown hair. 
—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
a holiday. 
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7... be the envy of everyone on the campus with your new 


Waterman’s Corinth! For here’s a pen so new—so distinctive 





_ =s0 beautiful that no other pen can possibly match it! 
y @ Notice the smart clip? ... The engraved Astralite cap 
E that locks in place without threads?... The modern 

| Taperite design that’s so modern, yet permits 
a real choice of points? All these style “firsts” 
| are yours in Waterman’s Corinth. And 








¢ Smartest Pen on the Campus 



















remember no other pen writes like a 
| Waterman’s! @ Ask to see Waterman’s 
Corinth at $8.75, pencil to match 
$4.25. In styles for “him” or 
“her” and four grand colors. 
Another great value 


YOUNG WRITERS! 
Win cash prizes for 
your stories, essays, 

poems. Contest sponsored 
by Waterman’s. Write for rules 
. ». Scholastic Writing Awards. 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

















is the Crusader 
—for only $5! 










Get 50% more ink for your 15¢. 
Waterman’s big, Tip-Fill bottle 
holds 3 full ozs. . . . sells at 15¢ 
. . gives you 50% more ink than 
other 15¢ bottles. 
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The alje: Wastes sme eer 


at not having to make gay and cheerful — 





conversation during the meal, for that ~ 


was anything but their present mood. 
They sat in silence, toying with their 
food and glancing at each other, ‘as well 
as studying the handsome, 
figure of the boy. “I wonder if he'll eat 
right when he gets away from home,” 
thoucht his mother. “He’s always been 
kinda thin and I’m afraid they'll let 
him get skinny. But I guess I shouldn't 


worry. He always had better sense 
than most grown-ups about nearly 
everything. I guess it’s because he’s 


always had so much work to do, bein’ 
the only one and his father ailin’ half 
the time.” 

Across the table, similar thoughts 
were running through her husband’s 


mind. “I’m glad he got to finigh high 
school here,” mused the old man to 
himself. “He’s always gotten real high 


marks and I'd kinda like for him to get 
to go to college. Maybe it’s a good 
thing for him to go. Wouldn't surprise 
me none that Martin might send him 
after a year or two. Wouldn't he look 
fine in a graduation. gown? Them big 


.blue eyes and blond hair and those 


pretty features he got from his mother 
would really make a picture.” 
It never once occurred to either one 


of them that when Benny left, their> 


chance for saving the ranch from 
eventual bankruptcy went too, They 
had managed so far to keep their heads 
above water during the dust storms, 
droughts, violent storms, and depres- 
sion prices but they knew that it would 
have been impossible without the stal- 
wart son taking a great deal of the re- 
sponsiblity in getting the endless labor 
done. 

If it had come to their minds, neither 
of them. said anything about it, for in 
spite of everything, they were both 
determined to do what was best for 
the boy. 


As the pace of the meal slowed down 


and Benny became more talkative, his 
father realized that he had put the aw- 
ful moment off as long as he could and 
that it was now or never. 
drink of water, cleared his throat, and 
began cautiously. 

“Have a good day at school, son?” 
“Wonderful,” came the brief reply. 
Cyrus took a careful grip on himself 

and then launched forth determinedly. 
“We got a letter from Uncle Martin 
today.” 

Benny’s eyes lit up. “Gee, what did 
he say?” he inquired breathlessly. A 
letter from his rich oilman uncle in 
Texas was a great event to the lad. 

“He wants you to come and live with 
him and work for him,” 
mother in a quiet steady voice, a 


there was nothing in the clear brows 


eyes to betray her anguish. 
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“with moonglow. 


" gouldn’t believe his ears. It seemed 


impossible to him that into his narrow 
world of western ranchland such a 
wonderful summons could come. An 
awe-stricken “no-kiddin’” was all he 
could say, 4 

However, to a vivacious young man 
in glowing health, few things sound 
impossible and it took Benny only a 
moment to adjust to this wonderful 
new turn of events, and then his pleas- 
ure and enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
For the next five minutes he chattered 
excitedly, ecstatically making plans and 
grandiose schemes. Suddenly he 
paused, remembering his duty, and 
inquired anxiously of his mother: “It’s 
all right, isn’t it?” 

The tender smile. on his mother’s 
wrinkled face could never-be equaled 
by Raphael as she said gently, “Of 
course, dear, you should by all means 
take advantage of your opportunity. 
We will write Uncle Martin tomorrow.” 


A; Benny mounted the narrow stair- 
case to his attic bedroom, his mind still 
raced excitedly at the prospect of his 
wonderful future. Uncle Martin’s 
letter seemed to him like a gift from 
heaven itself. 

His parents had been quiet but cheer- 
ful, and professing extreme fatigue they 
had retired early to the old front bed- 
room where the heavy door cast a cloak 
of silence about his mother’s muffled 
sobs. ; 

Placing the lamp on the ,table, he 
quickly shed his garments and donned 
his pajamas fashioned from flour sacks 
by his mother’s loving and _ skillful 
hands. When he had blown out the 
lamp, he stretched his long, lean frame 
out on the soft bed and let his thoughts 
tun wild with sheer joy. 

But after a while, the first great 
shock wave of excitement had passed, 
and the more practical aspects of the 
news more sharply came into focus. 
‘It'll sure be great to go,” his mind de- 
clared, “but® it'll seem kind of funny 
being in a different place. Why, I’ve 
lived on this ranch all my life.” 

Rising on his elbows, he turned and 
gazed out the narrow window at-the 
tolling expanse of the ranch, himinous 
The _ snow-filled 
Canyons in the dim light looked like 
finely chiseled marble and the rows 
of fencepost stood sedately like columns 
of nocturnal warriors advancing forth to 
battle, while far above, the queenly 
hawk-pines raised their spiny arms to 
Point the way. 

As his gaze wandered over the land- 
Sape, the different landmarks so 


familiar and dea: to him all seémed to 


,. Remember what fun we had to- 
ther, Benny?’ Why are you leaving 
Benny laughed at his own 
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This is the Life for You! 


How about a cup of coffee? It’s 
been a long, exciting day in the 
field serving Uncle Sam. Now it’s 
time to relax and talk about the 
day’s maneuvers—and listen to 
the sergeant tell stories of men 
who fought in tanks. 


Wouldn’t you like to climb out 
of your own tank and squat down 
beside the Coleman stove with 
your army buddies? You'll like 
the life of a soldier . . . the finest 
kind of a life that men can lead. 
Honor, Duty, Country are spelled 
in capital letters. Soldiers not 
only believe it—they live it. 

Anarmy career gives youevery- 
thing you want—education, 
travel, comradeship and, most 


















PEACE IS AMERICAS 
MOSTIMPORTANT BUSINESS 


The new peocetime Army end Air Force offer young men... 
WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER JO8S 


te BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
te UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


important of all, the chance to 
grow into a Jeader under the 
guidance of our country’s out- 
standing men. 

. Everything you are learning in 
high school prepares you to step 
into a soldier’s shoes. When you 
are old enough —17 with parents’ 
consent—grow up with the 
United States Army. Your coun- 
try needs strong, trained, young 
men who are willing and ready to 
defend her. In return, she gives 
you the finest possible start for 
adult life. Look at the successful 
men in your home town. You'll 
find that many of the leaders you 
know served in the United States 
Army. , ' 



























THESE REMINGTON 5iI3TS 


WEVE BEEN GRANTED MONEY 
ARE SURE BEAUTIES! 


70 BUY NEW RIFLES. WHAT 
KIND 90 You WANT # 
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LETS HURRY AND TRY 
THEM OUT. OUR FIRST MATCH 
1S NEXT FRIDAY 











> ATER. THE MATCH 

THIS WIN PUT YOU OFF TOA GOOD START. 
IT WAS MIGHTY FINE SHOOTING 
we # 
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y BUT WE STILL 
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" THANKS! IT WAS CLOSE ALL 
THE WAY. IM GLAD WE HAD 
OUR REMINGTON 5I3T's ! be 








IT'S EASIER TO HOLD'EM AND 
SQUEEZE 'EM WITH THESE 
REMINGTON 51/3 T's 



























FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight Is a lot of fun. And 
the right equipment to help you enjoy this keen sport is 
@ Remington Medel 513T or the new Remington Model 
$21T target rifle. And don’t forget to use Remington 
emmunition with Kieanbore* priming. You'll be shooting 
en unbeatable combination. Remington Arms Company, 
tnc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 














* Rag. U.S. Pat. Off .by Remington Arms Company, inc. 
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childishness. He had read in books @ 
people who couldn’t bear to leave their 


must do just that in order to be a suc 
cess. Or did he? This land was no 


was no chance for prosperity here. Or 
was there? Staring at the nearest 
wheatfield, he remembered how his 
father had told him last summer, “Well 
Benny, the old earth’s been pretty 
mean lately, son, but don’t you worry, 
hard times can’t last forever. There 
will come a time when things will be 
like they used to be.” 

His father!! His poor old father, 
with broken health and no money! 
What would he do when Benny left? 
He could never farm this place alone. 
Suddenly, a great many things which 
had never occurred to Benny’s adoles- 
cent mind came flowing down upon 
him like a flood in the springtime. ~ If 
he left now, it would be signing his 
parents’ death warrant. They wouldn't 
possibly be able to exist alone with no 
money, no health, and no help. He 
had never before realized his own im- 
portance. Why, it was unthinkable to 
leave. He just couldn’t, and besides, 
he didn’t know if he really wanted to. 
No, he didn’t want to. He wanted to 
stay. He must stay on the farm and 
do what must be done and what he, 
knew how to do. 

He leapt from his bed and thundered 
down the stairs shouting at the top of 
his lungs, “Mother! Dad!” 

The door to the bedroom was flung 
open and his mother’s face appeared. 

“Benny! What’s the matter?” 

“Have you written Uncle Martin 
yet?” he questioned eagerly. 

“Why no, of course not,” she replied 
wonderingly. 
“Well then, don’t,” he cried ecstati- 

cally, “I'm not going!” 

By then, his father had appeared 
and he said quickly, “Of course youre ’ 
going. You're going after the first of 
the year. I thought we had that all 
settled.” 

“No!” the lad announced. “Tve 
thought it over and I’m staying here 
where I belong and where I can do 


the most good! I was silly to have 
even thought of such a thing.” - 
His parents looked at him im 


credulously and knew that he hau made 
up his mind, Suddenly, his mother 
burst into tears and threw her arms 
about him while nearby, the rugged old 
rancher stood awkwardly while great 
tears flowed unashamed down the 
weathered face. Benny stood there 
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childhood homes, but he knew that he 
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trying to ‘stifle his own tears, w 


deep inside of him he knew that right . Pas: 


then he was worth more to the good of 
the world than he could have ev 
been in Texas. He felt that at 

he had become a man. 4 
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WOMAN WITH A SWORD, by Hollister 
Noble. Doubleday. New York. 1948. 
$3. 

This is a biographical novel of a 
young woman named Anna Carroll who 
played a major role in helping Lincoln 
save the Union. Anna’s influence in 
Washington politics and in winning the 
Civil War is historical fact. She was a 
Southern girl whose father gave her an 
unusual education. She believed in the 
Union and threw all her influence and 
ability (her “sword”) into preserving 
it. Through contacts with Southern 
leaders, Anna provided valuable in- 
formation for the Union backers. It was 
Anna who worked out the military 
strategy which finally cut the South in 
two and all but ended the war. 

Author Noble’s book is not particu- 
larly well written and is too long. But 
his heroine is a fascinating .girl who 
plays a vital part in momentous events. 
The book also has a nice amount of ro- 
mance. It will be most enjoyed by girls 
and adults. Now on the_best-seller list. 


ROBERT BRUCE, King of Scots, by Nina 
Brown Baker. Vanguard. New York. 
1948. $2.75. 


We were in Scotland this summer and 
visited a border town that was cele- 
brating historic deeds of Scottish hero- 
ism in battles against the English. The 
colorful part of Scotland’s past was 
acted out in this border country by Rob- 
ert Bruce and the other Scots who 
fought for their country’s independence. 

Our recent visit might be one reason 
we were so pleased with this lively 
biography of “Bobby” Bruce, who ‘won 
Scotland’s brief independence. This 
slim, well-written volume is by an 
author, Nina Brown Baker, who has 
written a number of first-rate biogra- 
Phies which you already know—Juarez, 
Hero of Mexico; Garibaldi; Peter the 
Great; and Bolidar. 


CHAMPIONSHIP BALL, A Chip Hilton 
Sports Story, by Clair Bee. Grosset 
and Dunlap. New York. 1948. 75c. 
This fast-moving basketball story is 

the second book in famous coach Clair 

Bee’s new series of sports fiction. Its 

hero, Chip Hilton, high school junior, is 

the same fellow who stars in Touchdown 

Pass, also just off the press. Boys 

thouldn’t miss either of these books. 


Whey are well written and give point- 


on how to improve one’s game. 


FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT 


Autographed and Endorsed by the 
Famous Codch of Notre Dame 










Bape 3 / 
ad ONCE IN A WHILE 
you're momentarily aware of the 
mysterious person that is you. You're 
giving an extra bit of brushwork to 
that cowlick — the one Marge says is 
the only thing that keeps you from 
looking like Montgomery Clift — 
when suddenly you see a pair of grey 
eyes peering out of the mirror at you. 

There’s an eager look to the future 
in the eyes. There’s a proud arch to 
the eyebrows. Maybe there’s a look 
of doubt in the expression, too— 
doubt as to the state of the world, 
the chances of passing the next chem 
quiz, or being invited to Lacy’s party. 

Really not a bad pair of eyes — 
look like they might belong to a nice 
guy —and you're the guy. How about 
that? Are you a nice guy? What are 
you really like? What do other people 
see in those eyes? What... 

The Duke’s horn honks below. A 
last quick lick with the brush, a 
hasty resolve to get to know yours 
truly better, and you're off! 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea if once 
a year you actually translated that 
hasty resolve into a big session with 
yourself. Often the Big Problems that 
you think complicate your life aren't 
in the outside world at all. They're in 
YOU. 

Q. My family don’t realize I'm 
grown-up. Dad and I have a scene 
whenever I want to take the car. Mother 
complains that I go to the movies too 
often. My sisters constantly rag me 
about the girls I date. What can I do? 

A. Maybe your family are blind to 
the virtues, dignity, and smooth style 
that impress the girls at school. But it 
, could be that these characteristics are 
oy invisible on the home front. 

Let’s focus the candid camera on 

truly for a minute. It’s possible 
that your family sees: 

Lawrence (“Bud”) Cook, very tal- 
ented feJlow (in family’s opinion), who— 





Merrylen in “This Week” 


“Yes, | know | was young once, too; 
that’s why ! want you in by eleven!” 





— never straightens up his own room, 
forgets to tell Mom when he’s going to 
be late for dinner, rarely takes a turn at 
stoking the furnace. 

— usually shows more C’s than B’s on 
his report card . . . “because the teachers 
give too much homework.” (He does 
manage to squeeze out two evenings a 
week for the movies and three for the 
gang.) 

—feels frequently abused about the 
size of his allowance, but stalks off 
when Dad suggests a round-table dis- 
cussion of family finances. 

—rides loftily, over his kid sisters’ 
opinions at the dinner table. 

answers in monosyllables when 
family inquires about life at school; 
when asked who “Sue” is says, “Oh, 
just a girl I know,” and then sulks 
because family doesn’t understand him. 

Okay, we confess we took this pic- 
ture from an unflattering angle. Maybe 
your average in a series of snaps 
wouldn’t be that bad. The point is your 
family can’t understand you if you 
don’t give them a chance. They’re try- 
ing when they inquire about your 
friends and your activities at school. 
You're not giving them a chance when 
you act as if every friendly question 
were an effort to pry into your affairs. 

Maybe you're as good a driver as 
Dad. But when you are careless with 
your personal possessions and rarely 
take any responsibility around home, 
Dad can’t help but wonder about the 
wisdom of trusting you with the fam- 
ily’s only car. When you put all the 
responsibility for your low grades on 
your teachers, Dad visualizes you ex- 
plaining away a crumpled fender with 
the excuse that “the other fellow was 
driving too fast.” 

Why should your sisters look on you 
and your affairs with profound respect 
when you slight, ignore and generally 
treat them like inferior beings? Being 
“grown up’ means showing a genuine 
consideration for other people and a 
sense of responsibility. Until you dis- 
play these qualities at home, your 
family won't be able to see your adult 
status. Believe us, they are more eager 
than anyone else to see you grow up. 


fy fay ted 


BOY dates GIRL 


Q. Have you any suggestions for @ 
novel program for our Personality Club? 

A. You might try the candid camera 
technique on your friends, too. Call it 
a Candid Camera Exhibition. 

You'll need an accomplice—but keep 
your plans a secret from the rest of the 
club. Your accomplice should be a 
handy man with a camera. For a week 
or so, make the rounds of the school 
with your cameraman. Object: to catch 
club members with their personalities 
showing—to disadvantage. 

See if you can snap Jack Albright 
when he’s slumped over his books into 
such an amorphous shape that you'd 
never dream he was tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, and slightly inspiring to look 
upon. Get Sugar Malone with her slip 
showing or her skirt unpressed. (This 
sounds slightly sadistic, but we've seen 
the stunt pulled off in a spirit of good 
fun and constructive criticism.) Take 
Tige Roberts when he’s mowing down 
three other people to get to the head 
of the cafeteria line. Aim at Sara Crump 
on the day she comes to school wearing 
hair curlers under a messy bandana; at 
Marion when she’s flirting with five 
boys at the Soda Shack while the guy 
who’s buying her malted sits glumly by. 

The point is to capture your frieaas 
at moments when their manners, groom- 
ing, posture, or whatever else you in- 
clude under the heading of “person- 
ality” aren’t up to snuff. Get as many 
pictures as you can. As long as you 
don’t single out a special few for the 
candid treatment, no hurt feelings will 
result. 

When you get your snaps, have your 
cameraman blow them up to be 
mounted for exhibition. You might cap- 
tion your exhibit: THIS IS YOU- 
SOMETIMES! 


After club members have had 8 


chance to examine the evidence you. 


have collected, call your meeting to 
order and launch into a short pep talk 
in which you might point out: that you 
know your friends don’t look like theif 
pictures all the time—but that “person 
ality” isn’t a “sometimes thing”—for par 
ties only, It’s a matter of how you 
and act every day. 

When you have driven home yout 
point, ask for suggestions on how @ 
tackle the most important prov 
illustrated in your ‘pictures. If ye 
lucky, the suggestions may provide ™ 
terial for another six meetings. 3 
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OME of the gayest classroom equip- 

ment we've seen is Harvey Brooks’ 
new collection of silk scarves. Our 
favorite is a “Proverb” scarf on which a 
dozen of the world’s wisest words are 
artistically emblazoned. Another that 
took our eye is called “School Days”; 
its smart three-color design makes 
geometry seem like a highly sophisti- 
cated affair. 

The scarves are about a yard square 
and come in various color combinations. 
You'll find th€m in chain and depart- 
ment stores throughout the “country. 
Prices range from $1.50 to $2. 


“Sky Chief” Sport Shirts 


A wardrobe item that is proving 
popular with lots of guys and gals is 
Pacific Mills’ “Sky Chief Special.” 
(Have a looksee at the sport shirts on 
the ping-pong champs below.) This 
cotton twill shirt comes in light or navy 
blue, tan, maize, or fireman’s red. Price: 
$2.50 at Montgomery Ward stores and 
various independent shops. 


Swiped from Grandma 


This is an old trick dressed up in a 
bright new cellophane package—ribbon 
hair curlers. Way back B.M.C. (Before 
Metal Curlers) your grandmother knew 
how to turn out a well-curled head with 
the help of a few rags. 

Edgar, the hair-stylist, who has 
streamlined grandma’s idea, claims his 
tibbon curlers produce softer, prettier 
curls—and won't interfere. with your 
sumbers as those sharp-edged metal 
gadgets did. \ 

The curlers are 12-inch strips of 
@osgrain ribbon in gay colors with a 
cotton padding sewed into the center 
of each. You saturate the. padded sec- 
tion with water (or cologne), and wind 
the hair over it. Ribbons come in pack- 
ets of twelve. Price: $1. 
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Longest kick 


Normal, 1915. 


College, 1916. 


ings Poly, 1924. 


nicknames: 


ECORDS, records, everybody wants 
to know the outstanding football 
records—who scored the most points in 

“a single game, who kicked the most 
field goals, who got the biggest lump 
on his head, etc., etc., etc. 

And here they are, friends—the out- 
standing modern marks: 

Longest run from scrimmage—110 
yards, George S. McCaa, Lafayette vs. 
Swarthmore, 1909. 

Longest forward pass—71 yards, 
Kenny Washington, Hollywood Bears 
¥s. Los Angeles Bulldogs, 1945. 
(without 
yards, Ralph Kercheval, 
Kentucky, in exhibition, 1935. 

Longest field goal—63 yards, 

Payne, Dakota Wesleyan vs. Northern 


Nickname Quiz: 





Most points scored in one game—100 
- (12 touchdowns and 28 extra points), 
Leo Schlick, St. Viator College vs. Lane 


Most field goals ‘in one game—17, 
Frosty Peters, Montana Frosh vs. Bill- 


This one ought to 
bring out the animal in you. Identify 
the colleges which have the following 


roll)—91 
formerly of 


Mark 


1. Badgers 8 Horned Frogs 
2. Longhorns 9. Bulldogs 
8. Razorbacks 10. Huskies 


4. Fagles 11. Nittany Lions 
5. Golden Bears 12. Owls 

6. Gophers 13. Mustangs 

7. Wolverines 14. Beavers 


You can’t call yourself a fan unless 
you get at least ten right. Answers ap- 
pear at the bottom of third column. 

The “Earley” bird catches the worm. 
That’s Joe Earley’s story, anyhow. Joe, 
a Cleveland Indian fan, got a little 
miffed toward the end of the past base- 
ball season. Too many players, he 
thought, were getting special “days.” 
Why couldn’t the Indians give a “day” 
to some one who really needed one? 
So he sent a letter to the big chief of 
the Indians, Bill Veeck. 

Veeck got busy at once. September 
28th was made “Earley Day.” Before 
the Indians’ game with the White Sox, 
Earley was brought down to home 
plate and serenaded by a big band. 

Then he was plied with a truckload 
of gifts, including: a goat, one big pig, 
five little pigs, a cow, a refrigerator, a 
radio, a wrist watch, a washing ma- 
chine, a new car, a television set, and 
a raft of other things. He also received 
a life-time pass to all Cleveland games 
and a check for $2600, which he 
donated to the Cancer Fund. 


io ‘ : i 4 

It won’t be long now until youll 
seeing a parade of Grade B grid thrilk 
on the screen of your local moy 


house. How we love those pills like, § 


“There’s no player bigger than the 
team, Mature, even though you seem 


to think so. Taylor will take your place: 


at quarterback. He won’t turn yellow? 

Or: “This is one of the greatest games 
we've ever seen, folks. State is leading 
Eastern, 7 to 6, and Eastern’s star 
player, Dick Barrows, hasn’t been in 
the game yet. There are two minutes 
to play, and it looks now as though 
State will win. Wait a minute, Wait a 
minute. What’s this? Ladies and gert 
tlemen, DICK BARROWS IS ENTER- 
ING THE GAME!” 

Ah, and that old wheeze: “Gee, 
Coach, you can’t bench Mulligan, he’s 
our whole backfield!” And from the 
same picture: “We've decided to give 
you a ¢pecial examination, Parker. If 
you pass it, you can play against Nor- 
mal this afternoon.” 

Answers to Nickname Quiz: (]) 
Wisconsin; (2) Texas; (3) Arkansas; 
(4) Boston College; (5) California; 
(6) Minnesota; (7) Michigan; (8) 
Texas Christian; (9) Georgia; (10) 
Washington; (11) Penn State; (12) 
Rice; (13) Southern Methodist; (14) 
Oregon State. How'd you do? 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








Harold L. Simon 
San Antonio, Tex; 
Junior 2nd Award 
$3,000 Scholarship 

















Harvey E. Whitman 
Jackson; Mich. 
Senior Ist Award 
$4,000 Scholarship 


September 1, 








San Francisco, Calif. 


Senior 2nd Award 
$3,000 Scholarship 





Senior 4th Award 
$1,000 Scholarship 


Senior 3rd Award 
$2,000 Scholarship 











Bi h; 
Santor Dap: ist Award 
$4,000 Scholarship 


Major Award Winners 1948 Competition 


Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 on 
1948, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senior 
Divisions with identical awards let you compete 
with boys your own age. No dues or entrance fees. * 
Awards include Model Builders’ Tool Chests, cash, . 
all-expense trips to the Guild convention, and 8 * 
university scholarships worth $1,000 to $4,000 
each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of General 
Motors employes win.) 

Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. 

Write for free membership. Each new member 
receives a membership card and button, a full set 
of plans and instructions, <i] free. Competition - 
closes at midnight July 1, 1949. You can winoneof ° “lv 
these awards! Mail the coupon NOW and get started. 


° Name 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Sponsored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 

Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
1949 Model Car Competition. Send me full instructions, 
without charge. 


BOYS! °65,000° IN AWARDS 


Build model cars for the 1949 Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition . . . 734 awards 
. . . university scholarships worth up to $4,000 each... cash... trips ... tool chests! 
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iA HAMLET (Produced by J. Arthur 
Rank. Directed by Sir Laurence 
Olivier. Released by Universal- 
International.) 


The Editors of Schédlastic Magazines 
are proud to name Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s Hamlet as their Movie-of-the- 
Month for October. 

A group of our editors were having 
junch together an hour before the New 
York preview of Hamlet. 

“I wonder,” speculated one of them, 
“whether film can ever be a really ap- 
propriate medium for Shakespeare. His 
plays depend so much on figlogue; the 
screen requires action; plot, movement 
-its appeal is mainly to the eye; it is a 
visual medium. Most of Shakespeare’s 
plots are no great shakes (Forgive him 
the pun—it’s very Shakespearian!). 
They were simply a framework within 
which he could develop his remarkable 
characterizations and on which he 
could hang his wonderful lines. I have 
a hunch that the stage—where dialogue 
shares an equal importance with move- 
ment—is after all the place where 
Shakespearé can be best presented.” 

“We'll see,” we all agreed. 

° od ° 

THE STAGE may be the place 
Where Shakespeare can be best pre- 
sented. However, Olivier’s screen ver- 
fon of Hamlet is by far the best pro- 
@action of the play that we have seen. 

In fact, for-us, the film medium, as 
tsed by Olivier, turns out to be an 
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Dphelia (Jean Simmons) gets advice 
Laertes (Terence Morgan) not 
toke Hamlet's love seriously. 


Tops, don’t miss. wlertivetilie. “Save oi money. 


ideal way of presenting Shakespeare's 


best lines. In a long speech, the camera’ 


can help to vary the pace, direct atten- 
tion, and underscore words; ‘as the 
speaker's voice comes off the sound 
track, the camera can steal to focus 
significantly on an expanse of horizon, 
give us a close-up of an actor's face, 
or of a meaningful prop. In other 

words, the camera 

actually creates 


movement; it im- 
= Eines & bues dialogue with 
= S a quality of action 
S (Novie f the & which gives an 
Month, es added dimension 
aes: a to the interpreta- 

TEOPTHEWONTHEA “ion. (Too often in 
Movie-of-the-Month * S0liloquy on the 
Seal for October is Stage, an actor 


must flail his arms 
about, gaze raptly 
into space, or act 
out little metaphors 
in pantomime. All this is frequently dis- 
tracting in a speech intended to be a 
thought sequence. ) 

Descriptive speeches such as “But 
look, the morn in russet-mantle clad 
walks o’er the dew of yon high east- 
ward hill,” become more meaningful 
when accompanied by subtle pictures. 
Whole scenes which take place off- 
stage and are usually left to descrip- 
tion (such as Ophelia’s drowning) can 
be pictured. 

We think you'll like Olivier’s Prince 
Hamlet. Olivier steers clear of the 
“melancholy Dane”—poetic and sensi- 
tive to the point of being effeminate; 
nor is his Hamlet the “pathological 
case” that many actors hav been 
tempted to make him. Instead he pre- 
sents a young man—discerning, brave, 
and scrupulously honest—a youth whose 
chief defect is that he is too good and 
too honest to live at peace in an evil 
world. To Hamlet, it seems that “the 
time is out of joint.” He cannot accept 
the evil he sees about him; he feels 
that he must set it right—though that 
seems to necessitate a violent act that 
his essential goodness finds repulsive. 

In the most difficult and coveted 
feminine role in the theater, 19-year- 
old Jean Simmons portrays the most 
winsome Ophelia we have ever seen. 
Actually there is not a poorly-played 
role in the film. Terence Morgan as 


awarded to Universal 
International for the 
film, Hamlet. 


Sydney as Claudius deserve equal praise. 
The diction of the whole cast is one 


time the film has been running ten 
minutes, you will have forgotten that 
the words and many of the construc- 
tions are Shakespearian. The lines often 
have such a fresh, vital quality that it 
seems they are being spoken for the 
first time. 

If you have it in you to like Shake- 
speare at all, we think you will like 
him in this production. Although Ham- 
let may not be “visual” according to 
our modern movie-makers’ definition, at 
least this film helps us to visualize 
Shakespeare’s intent wonderfully well. 
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of the chief delights of the film. The 
lines are so well spoken that by the — 

































































- Veteran Politicos 
(Concluded from page 24) 


zations. The Assembly consists of rep- 
resentatives from the various home- 
rooms. 

The Council, which also functions as 
the executive branch, organizes school 
dances, plays, and other social activi- 
ties. It is in charge of an orientation 
program for first-term students, and it 
sponsors one free event (such as a 

) each term. 
e Assembly grants charters to 
school clubs and organizations and gives 


them appropriations from the G. O. 
treasury. Any group of five students 
may apply to the G. O. for a charter 
to form a club which meets for a worth- 
while purpose during school hours. The 
Assembly makes rules for student 
awards; passes on Council recommenda- 
tions for school parties and dances, etc. 

The judicial branch is called the Stu- 
dent Tribunal (court). It has five regu- 
lar members—two appointed by the 
G. O. Assembly, two by major school 
organizations, and one by the principal. 

During the past 15 years this stu- 
dent gout has had a notable history. 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led 
And on crisp peanuts fed 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 
St.» New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. 
Ne entries accepted after that date. 

will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 





. and whose limericks are considered best by 


is 
issve of this magazine of March 6, 1949. in the event of a tie for 
eny prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
eworded each tying contestant. 














Tt has tried student offenders for crog 
ing the school lawn, for smoking 
school, and for other offenses. The Ti. @ 
bunal’s most important case was that of # 
a girl who was convicted of plagiarism, - 
(She had knowingly copied a poem and 
had it published as her own.) The 
Tribunal recommended drastic punish- 
ment: (1) the withholding of her high 
school diploma; (2) no public gradua- 
tion ceremony with the rest of her class; 
(3) an order to the school annual to 
publish only her picture and her name; 
(4) the attachment of the record of 
her case to her permanent record; (5) 
a personal apology to the principal and 
to the head of the English department. 

The Student Tribunal may impeach 
any G. O. officer who doesn’t fulfill the 
obligations of his office. It also is in 
charge of election rules and campaigns, 

We sent a reporter to cover Flushing 
High’s election campaign because many 
readers have written us asking how 
can set up a successful student govern- 
ment organization in their school. 

Does your school have some special 
project underway? Are you staging a 
model election? Do you own a forest 
or a farm? Do you have a unique school 
store ér a Junior Achievement business? 
Have you organized a Placement Of- 
fice or Speakers Bureau? 

You’re cordially invited to write to 
the editor of “Say What You Please!” 
(Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St, 
New York 3, N. Y.) and tell what your 
school is doing to give students experi- 
ence in real life situations. 
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I! She VOTE 


Life in Hollywood 


Producer Hal Wallis tells the story 
about the actor's agent who crashed his 
office to announce that he’d just signed 
a man who could sing better than 
Crosby, dance better than Astaire, and 
act better than Colman. 
“He’s the find of the decade,” the 
agent raved. “He'll be Hollywood's 
geatest star within a year.” 
Wallis finally agreed to interview the 
prodigy and made an appointment for 
the following morning. But the agent, 
when he showed up, had in tow a little 
irl. 
e Where is the sensational actor?” 
demanded the producer. 

“Him?” countered*the agent. “I let 
him go. This kid’s much better!” 


Magazine Digest 


Shattered Illusions 


I took her to the castle, 

I took her to a show; 

I took her almost everywhere 

A girl and boy could go. 

I took her to swell dances, 

I took her out to tea; 

When all my dough was gone, I saw 
SHE HAD BEEN TAKING ME! 


Canadian High News 


Too Many Hollywood Thrillers? 
he kindergarten gang out in Cincin- 





recently gave some parents sleep- 
@ nights. It seems they organized a 
X Gang and demanded “protec- 
' fees from schoolmates. One mother 
lived a note: “You'd better give Billy 
ipents for us by Monday—or else!” 
prrified, the mother called the 
fe and kept her son at home for 
mee days. It took the cops that long to 
5 that Billy had written the note 
elf. 


Parade 


Enemy Territory 


ently at a concert in Cambridge, 
(stronghold of Harvard Uni- 
), Robert Merrill had the temer- 
i sing Yale’s Whiffenpoof Song. 
pn he had finished the number, sev- 
arvardites responded with hearty 
This brought one member of the 
ince to his feet to apologize for the 
uct of his fellow students. They 
“justeexcited,” he explained. 

es, Mr. Merrill,” added another 
nt, “it was sung very well. And 
"would you please sing an’ Amer- 
iSong.” 


? 


Plain English 



















A Brooklyn laundry not only guar- Englishman: “Odd names your towns 
antees NOT to fade your linens, but IF have. Hoboken, Weehawken, Oshkosh, 
they do, they agree to fade the rest of Poughkeepsie.” 
the set to match 3 American: “I suppose they do sound 


queer to English ears. Do you live in. 
London all of the time?” 

Englishman: “No indeed. I spend 
part of my time at Chipping Norton, 
and divide the rest between Biggle- 
wade and Leighton Buzzard.” 


The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 
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In One Syllable 


Betty: “I said some foolish things to 
Bill last night.” 

May: “Yes?” 

Betty: “That was one of them!” 


Canadian High News 











John 8. Wilson in the “‘N. Y. Star” 















































“THE IRON PLOWHORSE” 


Back in 1882, two telephone engineers 
hitched a locomotive to a farmer's plow, j 
dug a trench five miles long and buried 

an assortment of wires. From this early 
experiment came facts helpful in devel- 
oping modern underground cable, 


“MICKEY MOUSE” 


Today, telephone cable is laid by 
special plows. This one is called 
“Mickey Mouse.” It cuts deep into 
the earth — 30 to 60 inches — and 
at the same time places cable in the 
trench it has dug. 
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CABLE TRAIN The cable train crawls across the countryside like a giant 
beetle. It includes three tractors, the Mickey Mouse plow, a control trailer 
and a caboose carrying a 1000-foot cable reel. The strand of cable it leaves 
in its wake will become an important, long distance telephone link. 







© Thousands of miles of modern underground cable are being added 
to our nation-wide telephone network. America has the finest communi- ae 
cation system in the world and we are always working to make it better. oe 






@) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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smarter! than cards made 
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Television 


November 17 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Television Talk (’46), National Broadcast- 
ing Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, free. Televi- 
sion (48), Transvision, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., 35 cents. 
Television as a Career ('45), General Electric Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., free. 

ARTICLES: “There Ought to Be a Law,” B. B. Smith, 
Harper's, Sept. "48. “Family Life, 1948, After Television,” 
JGould, N. Y. Times Magazine, Aug. 1, ’48. “Television 
Today,” Popular Mechanics, Sept. ’48. “RCA’s Television,” 
Fortune, Sept. *48. “Television, Its Past and Future and 
Especially Its Present,” E. Forsling, United Nations World, 
Aug. “48. “Television’s Pleasures and Perils,” Newsweek, 
june 14, ’48. “Television Turns the Corner,” H. Manches- 
ter, Reader’s Digest, Aug..’48. 

BOOKS: New Television, the Magic Screen, R. F. Yates 

(Didier, 48), $2.75. Here Is Television, T. H. Hutchinson 
{Hastings House, 47), $4. Television, the Eyes of Tomor- 
tw, W. Crawford (Prentice-Hall, 45) $3.75. Getting A 
job in Television, J. Southwell (McGraw-Hill, ’47) $3.75. 
dio Broadcasting and Television Bibliography, O. Rose 
Vilson 47) $1.50. 
LM: Sightseeing at Home. Prod. and dist. General 
tric Company, | River Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
lrite Publicity Department for branch office nearest’ you. ) 
d, b&w, 15 min., loan or sale. Explanation of general 
pries of television. 























eru 
November 10 in Junior Scholastic 


AMPHLETS: Peru, Land of Tradition (10c), U. S. 
t. Printing Office, Wash, 25, D. C.; Peru (Am. Nation 
ies No. 17), (10c), Pan American Union, Wash. 25, 








ays System, Airlines Terminal Bldg., N. Y. 17, N. Y.; 
in Stories and Pictures, (50c); by B. Bailey, Albert 
itman & Co., Chicago 6, Ill.; Children of the Sun, by 
ey Greenbie, Good Neighbor Series, (56c), Row, Peter- 
& Co., New York 10, N. Y.; Along the Inca Highway, 
Alidas Malkus, New World Neighbors, (40c), D. C. 
ath & Co., Boston 16, Mass. ; 
RTICLES: “Haya of Peru; Apra Party,” Survey Graphic, 
bary 1948; “Peru, a Postwar Report,” Travel, Septem- 
| 1947; “Reminiscences of a Cinchona Hunter,” Natural 
tory, January 1948. 

OOKS: Latin America: Twenty Friendly Nations, Cut- 
ht, Charters and Sanchez (Macmillan, 44), $2; Neigh- 
tt to the South, Goetz (Harcourt 41), $2.50; Lands of 
Andes, Ybarra (Coward-McCann °47), $4; Citadel of a 
dred Stairways, Makus (Winston ’41), $2. 

LMS: Harry Grubbs, Distributer, 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
lywood 28, Calif., offers six films on different aspects of 
vian life and geography. Titles are: People of Peru, 
ation in Peru (sugar), Farmers of the Andes, Peruvian 
gau (mining in the Andes), Source of the Amazon, and 
Incas. Each film is about 10 minutes, in color or black- 
white, and forsale. 

LMSTRIPS: South America (Kit No. V-062, 5 filmstrips, 
e, charts, maps, diorama, picture set, etc.). Prod. and 
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Make your teaching easier, more effective with these helpful materials for forthcoming features. 


C.; Peru, (free), Publicity Dept., Pan American World . 


dist. Foley and Edmunds, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. 
17, N. Y. “Peru and Ecuador” (41 frames), is the title of 
one of the filmstrips. Strips are silent, with picture and text 
frames. 

OTHER MATERIALS: Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., has extensive low-cost materials on South America, 
including plays, posters, pictures, planned activities, ete. 
Write for lists. : 


Burma and Malaya 


November 3 in Senivr Scholustic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: British Intormation Services, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, has numerous free pamphlets on his- 
tory. land, people, etc. Burma—An Experiment in Self- 
Government, J. R. Andrus (FPA Reports Vol. 21, No. 19, 
’45) Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St.. N. Y. 16, 25 cents. 
Pacific Asia, S. VanValkenburg, (Hea:!line Series No. 66, 
’47),-FPA, 35 cents. Malaya, Crossroads of the Orient, F. C. 
Cole ('44) Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
Eugene, Oregon, 75 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Burma,” World Week, Jan. 5, 48. “Rover 
Boys Rule Burma,” E. Snow, Saturday Evening Post, May 
29, *48. 

FILMS: Nomads of the Jungle. Prod. Louis de Roche- 
mont Associates. Dist. United World Films, Inc., 445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 22, sound, b&w, 20 min., sale (rent from film 
libraries). Outstanding new film on a jungle family of 
Malaya, how the people live. Burma Road. Prod. Universal 
Trading Corp. Dist. China Enterprises of America Inc., 35 
Park ‘ve., N. Y. 16. Silent, color, 45 min., rent or sale. 

FILMSTRIPS: Burma, People and Occupations. Prod. 
and dist. Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. Silent, b&w, 35 frames, sale. Malaya. Prod. and dist. . 
Hawley-Lord, Inc., 61 W. 56th St., N. Y. 19. Silent, b&w, 


45 frames, sale. 


Electric Power 


December 1 in World Week 


FILMS: Light and Power. Prod. 20th Century-Fox Dist. 
Films, Inc.. 530 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. sow |. b&w. 
22 min. Sale. Development of electric power from ancient 
Greece to present. Bright Path. Prod. for Ontario Hydro- 
electric Power Commission, Dist. International Film Bu- 
reau, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. sound. b&w. 35 
min. Loan. Documentary account of hydro-electric develop- 
ments in Ontario, Canada. Power and the Land. Prod. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Dist. Castle Films, Division of 
World Films, 445 Park Ave., New York 22. N. Y. sound. 
b&w. 39 min. Sale. (Available from film li raries.) Rural 
electrification. Summer Storm. Prod. for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp, Dist. School Service, Westinghouse Elec. Corp., 
Box 1017, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. sound. b&w. 
15 min. Loan. Electric service maintenance. Water Power. 
Prod. by Erpi. Dist. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Il]., sound. b&w. 10 min. Sale or rent. Electricity. 
Prod. and dist. National Film Bd. of Canada, 620 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. sound. color. 10 min. Sale or rent. 
From his home, where he has seen uses of electric power, 
a boy traces power lines to. transformer and electric plant. 


* 





Off the Press ~ 


The American Way in Community Life, 
by Samuel Steinberg and Daniel C. 
Knowlton. Heath, 1948. 408 pp., 
$1.92. 


Teachers of ninth year civics, or of 
any introductory social studies course 
in the secondary school, will welcome 
this useful text by Dr. Steinberg, chair- 
man of the social studies department at 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City, and Dr. Knowlton, professor emer- 
itus of New York University. 

The varied aspects of the American 
community are presented in easy-to- 
read but not watered-down prose. Car- 
toons, pictures, and maps point up the 
local and national, urban and rural 
scenes. Development of skill in reading 
graphic forms is encouraged by inclu- 
sion of charts as part of the teaching 
aids at the end of each chapter. The 
aids also contain definitions of social 
science concepts, a variety of practical 
and worthwhile activities, thought 
questions, fact questions based on the 
text, bibliographies, and recommended 
films. Attention to social science skills 
is evident in such chapters as “ “‘Informa- 
tion Please’; Where to Get It.” 

Health, housing, transportation, edu- 
cation, and consumer problems, among 
others, are handled critically. The au- 
thors aim to impress upon pupils that 
the American way of life, unlike the 
Fascist and Communist, allows improve- 
ment of our institutions by the people. 


New York: The Worlds Capital City, 
by Cleveland Rodgers and Rebecca 
Rankin. Harper, 1948. 398 pp., $5. 


Among the results of the Golden Jubi- 
lee, in which New York is celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of its consolida- 
tion into one Greater New York City, 
is the appearance of this critical history. 
The prodigious research and the inter- 
esting way it is presented are the work 
of the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle 
who is also an authority on city plan- 
ning, Cleveland Rodgers; and the li- 
brarian of the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, Rebecca Rankin. 

New York’s development from early 
colonial times to current plans for ex- 
press highways find their way into a 
topical treatment of major fields, 
which includes ownership of New 
York’s real estate, the transportation sys- 
tem, the growth of the city as a finan- 
cial center, commerce, and education. 

Although the history is too mature 
for young civics students, New York 
teachers, and teachers everywhere who 
are interested in city growth, will find 
the book a valuable reference. 


Tennyson. Sixty Years After, by Paull 
F. Baum. U. of North Carolina Press 
1948. 331 pp., $4.25. 


During his life, Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son enjoyed almost uninterrupted ap- 
plause from his Victorian audience. 
Since his death, in 1892, his work has 
been re-evaluated and many stones have 
been cast. Dr. Baum, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Duke University, neither hoots 
nor hails the memory of the poet laure- 
ate, but separates wheat from chaff. 
That there was so much of the latter, 
he attributes to Tennyson’s preoccupa- 
tion with the times in which he lived, 
rather than the broader subject of man- 
kind. Also, the poet, according to Baum, 
lacked a keen intellect, although he 
could create beautiful lyrics. The criti- 
cal chapters on “In Memoriam,” and 
“Idylls of the King” are especially in- 
teresting. English teachers will gain a 
better insight into Tennyson by reading 
this penetrating study. 


A Political Science Primer, 258 pages. 
Building the Constitution, 189 pages. 
Both volumes by John R. Rood. De- 
troit Lawbook Co., Detroit 26; 1947. 


Mr. Rood has been a member of the 
Michigan bar since 1890 and for many 
years was a professor Of law at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He believes that 
his political science primer, printed in 
large type, will not be popular, but is 
determined to voice his views. He is a 
firm believer in unrestricted free enter- 
prise and states that every regulation of 


Your Community Chest dollars help 
support this modern hospital for chil- 
dren. Besides medical and nursing 
Services, more than one half of red 


feather contributions go to scout 
troops, settlement houses, day nur- 
series, camps, and other services for 
children. Give to your Chest drive! 


and distribution and higher unit 
which the public must pay or get 
without. As to labor unions, “inste 
unionization benefiting the emp 
it has actually redyced both his 
ployment and his total income. . 
There are chapters on socialism 
communism, pressure groups, an 
branches of the government. The pr 
is intended to be used with Mr. F 
annotated text of the constitution, 

The author hopes that his texts 
“start an argument on every po 
point.” No doubt about it. 


The Home Book of Proverbs, Ma 
and Familiar Phrases, edited by 
ton Stevenson. Macmillan, 
2957 pp., $20. . 


The author has been a favori 
librarians since the turn of the cer 
Therefore, they will have added g 
ure in making room on crowded 
ence shelves for this monumental 
pilation which shows the develop 
of proverbs, maxims, and fam 
phrases “from the first crude expre: 
of the idea to its streamlined mo 
form.” 

The massive volume, bound in 
and gold, is arranged alphabet 
from “ability” to “zeal.” Each ent 
numbered and its uses listed in chi 
ological sequence. For example, 
erence to Achilles’ heel appeare 
book form in 1574 (the exact refer 
is given), and emerged as “Like 
other Greek, I have a vulnerable 
in J. A. Phillips’ The Case of the 
ering Chorus Girl (1942). For 
who can remember parts of a ph 
there is a detailed index. Just to 
sure that Mr. Stevenson did not 
lost in the forest, we looked for 
esty is the best policy.” It was th 
along with thousands of other bon 


William the Silent, by Nina B 
Baker. Vanguard Press, 1947. 
pp., $2.50. 


This is one of a series of biogra 
for young people. It includes the 
of Sun Yat-sen, Lenin, Garibaldi, 
the Great, Juarez, and Simon Bo 
William, Count of Nassau (153 
takes his rightful place in this g 
for he was a man of action who le 
Dutch revolt against Spain and 
to establish the independence a 
Netherlands. Mrs. Baker follows t 
and downs of his career from the 
of his first marriage (to a girl whe 
had not seen) to his assassination 
religious fanatic. 

High school students who read 
interesting biography will find 
William was not silent and will ae 
a good understanding of a peri 
which Spanish fortunes declined, 

Howarp L. Hury 
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